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Domestic Correspondence. 


ROY OUR-BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


RICHARD >. WILLIS'S LECTURE ON CHURCH MUSIC. 
Continued 


Boston, Dec. 24, 1849. 
Hecommenced by remarking upon the essen- 
tial diferenee between chusch and secular mu- 
sic. There is an analogy, he proceeded to say, 
between the three sister arts, in their method of 
affecting the mind. In poetry we have (1.) the 
printed word, (2.) the embodied thought, (3.) the 
suggested emotion. In painting we have (1.) the 
form and color, (2.) the embodied thought, (3.) 
the suggested emotion. In music we have (1.) 
the printed note, (2.) the correspondent tone, 
(3.) the appropriate emotion, (4.) the suggested 
thought, Thus music is one remove further from 
the mind than poetry or painting. It appeals to 
the emotion and not to the intellection. It ex- 
presses, no! thought, nor character, nor events, but 
feeling. In poetry and painting the heart is 
reached through the head; in music the head is 
reached through the heart. 

There are inherently different styles of music ; 
each style is determined by its object ; its minor 
processes, going to make up its texture and pe- 
culiarities, are shaped to reach the precise result 
propounded as its task and office. It is not strange 
that, in this country where the arts are in their 
infancy the styles should be mingled and con- 
founded. Our church music is a singular mix- 
ture of styles: English glees, and German drink- 
ing and Jove and battle songs are represented in 
i, as the ears of an American resident abroad 
would quickly testify. So much of this conviv- 
ialand sentimental music has been incorporated 
in our Manuals of psalmody as to form a distin- 
gushing peculiarity. 

This being the actual character of our church 
music, the question arises, Ought it so to be? 
It seems to commend itself to the understanding 
olevery man, that a style which would appro- 
priately express the emotions of a theater, or 
which is suited toa dance hall, or a love song, 
cannot be the congenial expression of praise to 
God. The same emotions cannot be reached by 
ali these different styles. The composer must 

have, as he composes each style, a design to ex- 


tive of victory or defeat. 
the soul that measures the stars has a body kin- 
dred to the wild beast. 
ture is strife between the spiritual, looking up, 
and the animal, looking down,—either of which 
may overrun the entire nature. ~ 


be directed ? 
ted for our future. 
is in three words—wise, holy energy. Energy is 
the basis of all excellence ; but it must be wise- 
ly shaped to holy purposes. To what extent 
has this been reached ? 
imaged a perfect man, but no one had /ived one, 
until Christ. 
normal man has never been seen but once. Either 
nature or man is at fault. 
second, 7. e. faults of discipline and self-culture. 
We should remember the vicarious principle 
which runs through social existence. 
three dangerous periods in the life of the young. 
The first is early childhood, the time of imper- 
fect instincts, of undeveloped self-control, of im- 
pulses which are supposed to be of no conse- 
quence, but which, passed over, are man’s de- 
struction. 
from the slavery of appetites, to that of cireum- 
stances. 
somuch as by “what others will think.” 
now needs to be armed against dangers from 


ficiality and emptiness—should reach the heart. 
Such a style would be the triumph of art, and 
most accordant with true religion. 


REY. DR, POTTER'S LECTURES BEFORE THE 
LOWELL INSTITUTE. 

In commencing the seventh lecture, Dr. P. re- 
marked that he had now come to the third sub- 
ject proposed for discussion in this course, viz : 
Moral Discipline. This is the only kind of dis- 
ciplinary culture which in the highest degree is 
placed in the power of every man, and will be 
considered in various aspects. Consider (1.) 
What are the true ideas of moral discipline ? 
(2.) What is the precise end to be sought? (3.) 
Why should this discipline begin early in life ? 
(1.) What are the true ideas of moral discipline ? 
The first is effort. Physical culture presupposes 
muscular action. Intellectual growth is the con- 
sequent of active thought. So moral develop- 
ment is reached through the exercise of the mor- 
al powers. The moral faculties cannot be devel- 
oped simply by the exercise of the mind. Weep- 
ing over fictitious distress—simple perception of 
evil, is not moral discipline. Real philanthropy 
acts. God has surrounded us with real woes, as 
the seeds of real pity. A second idea is, the en- 
countering moral difficulties. In all other things 
we use obstacles as the means of growth, and it 
isso here. Milton, in his treatise on unlicensed 
printing, developed a great truth on this subject. 
Excess of temptation indeed is evil. It will not 
do voluntarily to multiply temptations, for in aue 


course of nature, we have as many as we can 


bear. A third idea is, that there be an alterna- 


Man is a mixed animal, 


The result of this mix- 


(2.) To what precise end should moral discipline 
To the formation of a character fit- 
The idea of an upright man 


Sages and poets had 
There are two reasons why this 


Consider now the 


There are 


In the second stage, the youth passes 


He is no longer governed by impulse, 
He 


without by developing self-reliance. The third 
period is that of influence from pursuits, result- 
ing differently to different men—sometimes patch- 
ing upa conventional character, which has its 
being in extreme fashions; sometimes throwing 


one under the dominion of some monster appe- 
tite for wealth or fame, or something else, and 
lesser, in result. 


The reason why so few attain to normal char- 


acter is found in the overwhelming influences 
from without. 
for'reforming public morals. 


This alone is a sufficient reason 
Yet this defective 


cite feelings correspondent to the subject, and | life is not inveterate, of necessity. A man should 


must vary his appliances accordingly. In dance 
musie it is sought to set the feet in motion. To 
this end he will use those devices of time and tone 
which are natarally fitted for the result. His 
measure will be lively, and of that moving, 
swaying, exciting, irritating kind which tends 
toward the emotion desired. So the tones will 
be of a gay, light-hearted, easy and bantering 
character. 


never indulge the idea that a bad habit cannot be 
changed. Trusting in God it may be done. Seli- 
acquaintance is greatly demanded. The mind, in 
order to benefit, must know itself. 
spective wisdom is the first rudiment of success- 
ful self-culture. 


Such intro- 


In beginning the eighth lecture, Dr. P. propos- 


‘ ed to point out some of the dangers of mature 
In martial music, the end desired is | Jife, 


Adult existence is a disciplinary school as 


to fill the mind with courage and enthusiasm, and truly as youth. Men are too apt to regard cor- 


hurl the soldiery upon the foe with resistless im- 
pulse. 
bold, majestic, impetuous. In like manner when 
we wish to worship God, there are certain emo- 
tions to which appeal is to be made, which can- 
not be reached by either of these styles—which 
are indeed incompatible with them. 
troduce wild, wavy measures, or soft, sentiment- 
al tones, or clangorous and clarion notes, you 
wil awaken dancing, or sensual or martial emo- 
ions, but not those appropriate to the sanctuary. 
You may illustrate this from the sister arts. Let 
the altar-piece, (found in all Catholic, and many 
Protestant churches,) be varied thus, and the re- 
sult becomes painfully ineongruous. It would 


poreal maturity as also the mental and moral ul- 
The measure and tone will therefore be | timatam of life; and to think that change or 
progress becomes then impossible. The dangers 
of adult life are these: (1.) from ourselves, (2.) 
from others, (3.) from books, (4.) from the ex- 
perience of individual life, (5.) from moral ex- 
If you in- | tremes. 


(1.) Dangers come from ourselves. Man has 


the power of controlling himself, the power of 
forming considerations to meet the circumstances 
of his condition, and of holding them before his 
mind whenever they are needed to fortify him 
against danger, or to strengthen for toil and con- 
flict. 


All moral action resolves itself into the 


exercise of this power; but many things hinder 
wt do for the artist to set up there Mars with | its action. 


There is in itself a vis inertie which 


tis sword and helmet; or Thalia with her comic must be overcome by a moral conviction arising 


wask and wand; or Terpsichore in her graceful 
‘ancing step, and with her seven-stringed lyre. 
‘or would he be suffered to set up there a sculp- 
ed group wherein all these should be combin- 
* This would be seen, at once, as at vital va- 
mice with the place and purpose. Yet they 
vould only harm the heart circuitously through 
‘“ehead, while the singing of love songs, and 
‘a songs, and drinking songs, with sacred 
‘orls, appeals directly to the heart, and harms 


from truth presented to the understanding. Con- 
viction must also be connected with action—must 
grow into it—resulting in energy, and not senti- 
mentalism, or no advance will be made. 
lapses of acting into mere feeling are natural to 
us, and ought to be resisted. We are creatures 
of babit, and must guard against the tendencies 
of routine, by cultivating a habit of return to 
the life and energy of first principles. Some of 
the dangers arising from our own nature, we can 


These 








“easier because it grasps it first. 

What then isthe remedy? These defects can 
‘eavoiled by the very simple process of distin- 
shing between the emotions inhering in, and 
‘eVably awakened by, each style, and the rigid 

“elon for the Church of that only which is 

‘)etprate there. Spiritual love is not sensu- 

noch less, sensual—love. The proper 

“otinsof the Chueh are full of joy, of digni- 
%, ° tenderness, of contrition, of awe—utterly 
‘rom sentimentality or languishment. 

The genuine style of church music is the strict 
unterpoint style, originating with the monks, 
** so called (contra puncta,) on account of set- 
“ng one melody (puncta) over against (contra) 
‘ther, composed of simple notes. The true 
“oral style is the setting together of four melo- 
‘es. This is the proper foundation of church 
‘asic, We see it in such tunes as “Old Han- 
rel” “ Nuremburg,” and “Dundee.” _ Its effect 
dignified, and solemn, and sweet. 

Mr. Willis then proceeded to speak of melody. 
Melodies are to the composer what the text is to 
i discourse; or what the main idea and image is 
‘apoem. They are the flowers in the garden 
of musie-——blooming not in every good garden, and 
‘otat all times inany. Some great composers 
‘ave had no power over them. Mendelssohn, 
with all the splendor of his genius, is believed to 
have been wanting in the power of melodies, 
“hile Mozart seemed never to know what to do 
with his profusion of them, and threw them away 
“ith both hands. A melody cannot be manufac- 
‘red any more than a beautiful thought can be. 
It comes to the composer. Itisa gift. It isas if 
“sweet angel stood by his side and gave him a 
“elody. And if a single melody is thus difficult 
of conception, by how much more is the fourfold 
“eloly; the ever-differing yet ever-blending and 
“wgling harmonies of a choral, where each is to 
have its own separate exquisite existence, yet 
all to be fused into one! A good church tune is 

‘en a rare gift of inspiration, even to the most 

"ehly endowed genius. {f all our multiplied 

manuals were collections of real melodies, we 

ould be the most prolific nation under the sun. 

We must then analyze the qualities of musie, 
and ‘hrow out the vast mass of tunes which are 
inethcient in themselves, and inappropriate be- 

“use appealing to emotions which have no place 

‘nthe house of God. The lecturer closed by an 

‘ammest appeal for a style of music whieh, by its 





turn to good account, as the love of praise and 
power, which may be of use on the side of virtue. 
There is danger from our peculiarities, when ex- 
cessive. If cultivated, they spoil the symmetry 
of the soul. Men sometimes excuse the indul- 
gence of a bad propensity by the fact that they 
possess it; but God gave it to be controlled, not 
used. He has given countervailing energies 
which might subdue it, and were meant to do 
it, so as to take away all this excuse. If a man 
should say, “I will deserve praise; it shall be 
for a good act ; if given for a bad one, I will dis- 
claim it,” his very danger becomes a beneficent 
provision for moral discipline. Some peculiari- 
ties are superinduced by education and example. 
Others see us clearest, and it is well to look at 
our faults with their eves. Bacon says, the best 
way of amending evil is by looking on the oppo- 
site good. Apply this to the self-seeker. Let 
him seek self in the happiness of others. An- 
gels sought to be,like God in power; and men, 
in knowledge ; and both fell; but none need fear 
seeking to be like God in goodness. 

(2.) Pass to dangers from others. Man is so- 
cial. Society is made up of interdependencies. 
Everything around may helpor harm us. There 
are dangers peculiar to this age of unprecedented 
activity. We are liable to lose our individuality. 
We must have time to think as wellasact. Ev- 
erything in society, philosophy and religion, is 
discussed anew, and reconsidered. 

In the ninth lecture, Dr. P. continued thus: 
Our dangers from the tendencies of the age are, 
on the one hand, of too much submission, and on 
the other, of too much resistance. If we surren- 
der ourselves to the current of custom, we are 
like stones at the bottom of a rapid stream, all 
smoothed and rounded essentially to the same 
form. There is danger also of an unwise resist- 
ance to the spirit ofthe age. We shall find these 
two extremes existing together, because one is 
the producer of the other. Some men prefer the 
future, some the past; both agree in dissatisfac- 
tion with the present. There is a beautiful com- 
parison of the traveler in life, to the traveler over 
the deserts of Arabia. He sees in the mirage 
far before|him clear lakes of water, and cannot 
convince himself that they are not real, till he 
turns and finds the same appearance covering the 
desolations he has just left behind him. You 
will find these tendencies everywhere. In Eu- 
rope you have “Young England,” and Social- 





and truthfulness, and purity, combined 


ism—the Legitimists, and Red Republicans,— 





tive democracy. These things are unfriendly to 
moral culture, because they place us in antago- 
nism to the circumstances that surround us, and 
engender a morbid misanthropy. In our own 
beloved country there are dangers to our moral- 
ity. We are governed by a majority, and this 
tends to inspire in us a reverence for numbers, 
and lead us to submit our conscience to the keep- 
ing of the multitude. Side by side with this is 
another danger; the tendency to resist the autho- 
rity of law. Public opinion comes to us in ex- 
citement; law comes calmly upon paper, and 
our spirit of individualism is roused to oppose it. 
(3.) We have moral dangers also from books. 
Books reproduce to us the great and good of the 
past. Books are either literary or philosophi- 
cal; the first pertaining to life and manners, the 
second going back to principles and fundamen- 
tal truths. The books of our age are both lite- 
rary and philosophical. Much of our literature 
is political. Shelly’s poetry embodies the idea of 
progress, The same is true of Dickens’ works. 
They mold the reader toward the same feeling. 
Their main purpose is to enlist our sympathies 
in behalf of suffering humanity. The works of 
Carlyle are a still better illustration. Now ap- 
ply to these the tests of principle. We need not 
read a whole book to determine its character. If 
we rise from a single sitting, not feeling that love 
of virtue. anc natred of vice, with which we sat 
down, we are sure we have not a safe volume in 
our hands. We are not aware of the mighty in- 
fluence of books upon our sons and daughters ! 
The sin of the French school is that it excites 
our sympathies toward that which is not wor- 
thy our esteem—the lower part of man’s nature. 
French literature has sunk far below that of Pa- 
gan Rome. The first criterion to be applied to 
merely literary books is, their influence upon the 
ideas of virtue and vice ; the second, the sympa- 
thies they excite ; the third, their influence over 
our own original affections ; the fourth, the kind 
of philanthropy, active or passive, which they 
cultivate. Dickens and Sterne have expended 
their passionate love for the poor in writing 
about them, rather than in active charities. 

In regard to books of philosophy, Dr. P. no- 
ticed only that species which refers to progress, 
constituting a large proportion of the volumes 
now written. The first test of these which he 
suggested is, Do they inculcate the improvement 
of individuals, or only of the race? No real im- 
provement can happen to the race but through its 
component individual members. Another test is, 
Do they exhibit man in his true character? Man 
stands between nature on oné hand, and God on 
the other. He is made to look not only inward 
but upward. He who studies only nature, or 
only himself, is radically deficient. The pseudo- 
philosophy of socialism and of Dickens is mere 
sympathy for suffering, without regard to the 
cause of it. It sheds maudlin tears over the crim- 
inal, or the self-made pauper; but has none to 
shed for the innocent and honest man who is 
made to suffer by their sins. The Bible has the 
true philosophy: “ If a man will not work, nei- 
ther shall he eat.” Morton. 


For the Independent. 


THE SWEDES IN ILLINOIS. 


The Central Association of Illinois met at 
Galesburg, Dec. 5, 1849, to consider the appli- 
cation of Rev. Laus Paul Esbjorn, of the Lu- 
theran Church, lately from Sweden, to be received 
as a member of Association; with a view to his 
laboring among his countrymen in this region, 
under the patronage of the A. H. M. 8. 

It is difficult to form an estimate of the num- 
ber of Swedes in this part of the State. 1 will 
endeavor to throw together a few facts. 

Within a few years past, a man by the name 
of Jansen appeared in Sweden, claiming to be 
inspired, and to be endowed with divine power. 
He was soon surrounded with followers, much 
upon the principle of Mormonism. That a clear 
field might be opened for his operations, he emi- 
grated to this country, something more than 
three years ago, with as many of his adherents 
as could be induced to follow him. As an im- 
portant part of his scheme, his followers were 
required to place their money and their most 
available property in a common stock, under the 
control of the prophet. He selected a location 
in the southern part of Henry county, at a point 





year or two he found himself surrounded by 


point in his creed is, an implicit reception of his 
revelations; and these extend to all matters— 
even domestic and matrimonial. The multitude 
labored and ate in common ; fields were inclosed 
and cultivated, and harvests were gathered by 
the labors of these dupes, who were fed on corn 
instead of wheat, for the very obvious reason 
that the former at 12's cents a bushel was 
cheaper, as an article of diet, than wheat at 75; 
—while the profits went to fill the coffers of 
Jansen. 

The rigid exercise of authority, and the moral 
—or rather the immoral—character and workings 
of the system soon began to cause defections. 
These gave occasion for still more glowing 
promises for the faithful, and more terrible de- 
nunciations of divine vengeance against apos- 
tates. For a time emigration more than filled the 
ranks of deserters ; but during the past year the 
new comers have been comparatively few, while 
defection has been accomplishing its work with 
increasing effect. Last summer the cholera was 
very fatal among them—the number of deaths 
amounting to about one hundred and fifty. The 
present population. of Bishop’s Hill is supposed 
to be about four hundred. These include all the 
followers of Jansen in this country. 

The other chief settlements of Swedes in this 
region are at Andover, in Henry county ; and at 
Galesburg and Victoria, in Knox county. In 
Andover and vicinity there are thirty-six fam- 
ilies, besides about thirty individuals residing in 
American families. Galesburg numbers about 
ninety individuals. The number in Victoria is 
probably over a hundred—about seventy having 
recently arrived there in one day. They are 
also numerous in La Fayette, Stark county ; and 
within two months they have been rapidly com- 
ing into Knoxville. Besides these main points, 
there are Swedes dispersed through the three 
counties above named. 

As to’their pecuniary circumstances, they are, 
with few exceptions, poor. Those who have 
escaped from Jansen’s clntches fled nearly 
“naked,” if not “wounded.” They are mostly 
laborers by the day, week, or month ; some are 
mechanics, a few are renters of land, and fewer 
still are landowners. They are generally moral 
and industrious. 

Respecting the religious character of those not 
the followers of Jansen, some are inclined to 
Methodism, under the influence of their coun- 
tryman, Rev. Mr. Hedstrom, of the M. E. Church, 
who has been several years in this country ; but 
the main body show a strong attachment to the 
Lutheran Church. Hence, the arrival of Rev. 
Mr. Esbjorn is hailed by them with great joy. 


meetings that he was first “convicted of sin ”— 
to use his own language—and of his “ personal 
necessity of the new birth.” “For a week or 
two,” says he, “I was very sorrowful for my 
sins; but at length I received the testimony of 
the Holy Ghost that God had forgiven my sins.” 
At that time he “was a preacher at an iron 
manufactory,” and a teacher of a school. “My 
preaching now,” says he, “was very different 
from what it had been, and God blessed my la- 
bors to the awakening and conversion of many.” 
The too common result of a revival was soon 
developed in a strong and violent opposition, in 
which the superintendent of the establishment 
was a prominent actor. Fire-arms were used, 
though Mr. E. “does not know whether there 
was any lead in them.” Having endured oppo- 
sition in various forms for several years, and 
learning that there was a field of labor open in 
this State, he fled from persecution, and arrived 
in this country a few weeks since. In doctrine 
he is, in the main, a Lutheran ;—on some points 
“seeing men as trees walking ;” yet apparently 
humble and teachable ; “ willing to be convicted 
of the truth when he sees it.” Rev. Geo. Scott 
testifies that he “knows him to be pious and 
zealous for God.” Mr. E. also brings testimo- 
nials from a Missionary Society in Sweden. 

We indulge 4 strong hope that the hand of the’ 
Lord is in this thing; and that he has senta 
laborer of the right sort, and just at the right 
time. Mr. E. thinks he already sees evidence 
that “the Spirit of God is moving upon the 
hearts of some at Andover; and that a few are 
truly convicted of sin.” 

Rev. Mr. Anderson, pastor of a Lutheran 
church in Chicago, an evangelical and devoted 
man, is expected in Galesburg in a day or two, 
to consult with Mr. E. respecting the organiza- 
tion of an evangelical church. Thus the work 
bids fair to be commenced upon a right founda- 
tion; and we can open our arms wide to receive 
and welcome the multitudes that are soon to fol- 
low their countrymen to our shores. H. 


FROM OUR JOWA CORRESPONDENT. 


_ Dusvave, Towa, Nov. 12, 1849. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

Grent.:—The debate on Campbellism in this 
city, to which I alluded in my last letter, was 
brought toa close after five days continuance. 
Both partiesand their respective friends of course, 
as usual, claim the victory. I believe, however, 
the truth triumphed in the view of the vast ma- 
jority of the people. Campbellism is one of the 
giant errors of the West. It is claimed that 
there are 200,000 or more adherents of this sys- 
tem. Some years ago the sect of Chrystians 
was merged in it, who you know are violent 
Unitarians. Campbell denies being a Unitarian 
himself, but he admits to his fellowship those 
who are. The terms of admission to his church 
are, a simple acknowledgment that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the Son of God, or the Messiah, and 
a willingness to be immersed. No Socinian even 
would refuse to make such a profession. You 
are aware that Campbell has published and cir- 
culated a new translation of the New Testament, 
in which he generally followed the improved 
(Unitarian) version in reference to disputed or 
doubtful passages, though he threw out some 
which were admitted into that. He has made 
thousands of alterations from the received text. 
He professed to follow Drs. Campbell, Macknight, 
and Doddridge, (a/l of whom he he styled “ Doc- 
tors of the Church of Scotiand,”!) in his first 
two editions, but he was subsequently compelled 
to confess that he had altered their language 
about three thousand times. One gentleman as- 
serts that, in comparing the first and second edi- 
tions of Matthew and Mark’s Gospels alone, he 
found six hundred alterations in phraseology, 
and upward of one hundred in doctrine. What 
shall we think of such measures to poison the 
fountains of truth ? 

It is not a little remarkable that so many of 
the errorists in religion have adopted baptism by 
immersion as a part of their system. For in- 
stance, Campbell, Miller, the Mormons, the 
Chrystians, the Mennonists, Dunkards, &c., &c. 
Is it not rather a suspicious circumstance? Or 
is it evidence that that is truth? 1 incline to the 
former opinion. 

Having had my attention called to the subject, 
I have examined Campbell's “ Christian System,” 


now popularly known as “Bishop's Hill.” In a| and I will give a few extracts on some important 


points, that your readers may judge of its char- 


perhaps six hundred followers. The cardinal | acter. 


On Depravity he is not definite. He simply 
says, “ Condemned to natural death and depraved 
in our whole moral constitution though we cer- 
tainly are,” &c. He evidently does not believe 
in total depravity, (his preachers ridicule the 
doctrine,) because he denies any spiritual influ- 
ence until after the exercise of iaith and repent- 
ance, and submission to baptism. 
Regeneration.—* Immersion and the washing 
of regeneration are two Bible names for the same 
act.” “Being born again is not conversion, nor 
a change of views, nora change of affections, 
but a change of state.” “ Pardon, justification, 
sanctification, adoption, salvation, do not include 
any attributes of character, but are all indicative 
of state.” The birth into the kingdom of heaven 
is after (‘) burial and resurrection from water.” 
“Tn naturalizing aliens, submit to them the Con- 
stitution, or preach the Gospel of the kingdom. 
As soon as they understand aud believe this, and 
are desirous of being translated into the king- 
dom ,that they may receive remission of sins, 
and inheritance, &c., they are to be buried into 
water in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, and raised out of it confessing death to 
sin, and faith in Christ’s sacrifice and resurrec- 
tion, and thus they are born of water and the 
Spirit, and constituted citizens of Heaven. They 
are born of God, because this is the institution of 
God. Some suppose they can be born of the Spirit 
without water, and that the King is as well pleased 
with those that are born without a mother, as 
those who are lawfully born of both father and 
mother.” “When is the change of state effect- 
ed? Whenimmersed. They are then in Christ. 
This act of faith is the line of demarkation be- 
tween the two siates. This act is sometimes 
called immersion, regeneration, conversion.” “It 
is not faith, but an act resulting from faith, that 
changes our state.” 

Conversion.—* Christian immersion, frequently 
called conversion.” ‘No person is said in the 
Scriptures to be converted until immersed.” 
“Immersion alone is the act of turning to God.” 
“Tf the apostles had preached and not immersed, 
they would not have converted their hearers,” 

Remission of sins.—“ Christian immersion, fre- 
quently called conversion, is the act inseparably 
connected with the remission of sins.” “God 
has transferred the absolving or pardoning power 
of blood to water. He makes the immersion of 
the body in water efficacious to the washing away 
of sins from the conscience.” “It is not faith in 
God’s promise of remission, but our going down 
into the water, that obtains the remission of sins.” 
“More is necessary than faith, repentance, and 
a change of views and feelings to actual, sensi- 





This gentleman is a graduate*of the university 
of Upsal. His diploma, signed by the several 
professors, shows that he not only sustained his 
examination in the various departments with ap- 
probation, but in most of them with distinction. 
In 1839 he attended some of the Temperance and 
“Reading Meetings” which formed a part of the 
system of the labors of Rev. Geo. Scott, well 
known especially to the readers of the “ Sailor's 
Magazine.” He had previously read Wither- 
spoon “On the New Birth,” by which his in- 
tellect had been convinced ; but it was at these 





ble, formal pardon, &c. Hence came oaptism. 
It is wise and kind on the part of Heaven to or- 
dain such acts, or to institute such ordinances, as 
will assure ourselves and others of our new rela- 
tions; and to suspend our enjoyment or the favor 
and love of God, not merely upon faith and peni- 
tence, or any other mental operation, but upon 
certain clear overt acts, as baptism,” &c. 
Conditions of admission t@ the Church.—‘ The 
belief of one fact—that Jesus the Nazarene is 
the Messiah, and submission to”one institution, 





baptism [by immersion], is all thats required of 


Heaven to admission to the Church. Every such 
person is a disciple in the fullest sense of the 
word.” 

The Gift of the Holy Spirit—This he teaches 
is never given till after baptism. ‘“ God has done 
three things for us—provided a sin-offering, given 
us the words of Jesus, and invested Him with all 
power to lead many sons to glory. We must do 
three things for ourselves, believe ali this, repent, 
and be immersed into Christ.” 

Evidence of pardon.— The apostles taught 
all the disciples to consider not only themselves 
as saved persons, but all whom they saw or 
knew to be immersed. They saluted every one 
on coming out of the water as saved, and record- 
ed him as such.” 

You will see inconsistencies; but that is the 
misfortune of systems of errors. 


Respectfully yours, J.C. H. 





Foreign Correspondence. 


Liverpoot, Dec. 6, 1849. 
To the Editors of the Independent: 

GenTLemen :—I have been here nine days, and 
now feel prepared to give you some accent of 
this great emporium, Liverpool strikes ‘you at 
once, as substantial, prosperous, and wealthy ; 
and you find it on trial, in spite of a certai. reavy 
and almost gloomy aspect, owing in part to the 
weather and smoke, an elegant and finished city. 
It rises upon the eastern or right bank of the 
Mersey, three or four miles from the sea, and has 
considerable variety of natural surface. Its soil 
is composed in part of a coarse red diluvial clay, 
and rests partly on a kind of red sand-stone; 
which last is used, more or less, for building 
and other purposes. The river is three quarters 
of amile wide here, but expands to three miles 
farther up, being navigable for more than thirty. 
This expansion above is of great service in keep- 
ing the port always open, as the tide rushes up 
and down. 

But I must turn to something in particular, and 
to the most important and prominent feature of 
the place, the docks. These are famous, the 
world over. They are sometimes said to have 
made Liverpool, rather than that its trade has 
built them. The great rise and fall of the tide at 
this port, being at periods, toward thirty feet, 
together with the consequent rapidity of the flow 
of the water, makes them almost indispensable. 
Conceive, then, of a bank wall upon the*river, 
some thirty feet high, extending up and down 
about seven miles, made of hewn stone, and in 
the best workmanship. Place the docks some- 
times in double parallel lines within and beyond 
that, for four miles of the distance, and imagine 
them completed, as they are now in progress, the 
rest of the way. Dig these more than thirty feet 
deep, and build them up in masonry, after the 
best manner. Furnish most of them with gates 
to keep in the water, leaving a few without gates 
for coasting vessels, which then must be called 
basins. Erect another wall of brick or granite, 
of corresponding hight to the bank wall, many 
feet back from the river, and upon the quay to 
protect the docks from the winds and weather, 
and, in connection with walls upon their other 
sides, from all tresspasses by day or by night. 
And now you see what a dock is; a very capa- 
cious watery pound to hold and float acres of ships, 
whether the tide or the storm may will it or no. 
Extensive sheds on each side of the dock afforda 
dry, or warm, or cool place for merchandise and 
workmen, while the vessels are discharging or 
taking in their cargoes. Besides the wet-docks, or 
docks proper, and the basins, or docks that are left 
empty when the tide is out, there are also the 
graving docks for the repairing of ships, by ex- 
cluding the water, and being kept perfectly dry. 
These all occupy, made and being made, more 
than two hundred acres: to which you may add 
about fifteen miles of quay space. Some docks 
contain six acres ; others, three, or seven, or 
more. The “Prince's” dock covers an area of 
more than eleven acres; and the “ Brunswick” 
dock, the largest, of more than twelve. The very 
sheds of the former, on but one side, cost £14,000. 
“George's” dock, having water accommodation 
to the extent only of five acres and about twenty- 
six hundred yards, cost £21,000, or a hundred 
thousand dollars. 
“The Prince’s Parade” is a piece of the quay 
as it were, though so very pleasant a promenade. 
It runs along the side of the dock of that name, 
seven hundred and fifty yards, and is eleven 
broad ; being protected on the side next the river, 
by a stone wall a yard high, and also furnished 
with seats at convenient distances, and covered 
sheds at each end. Here you look forth upon the 
harbor, river, the settlements upon the Cheshire 
shore opposite, and the ranges of distant hills in 
Wales. Indeed, the whole quay proper is a fine 
‘ parade,’ or promenade, and I walked it over, and 
traversed the docks from beginning to end, as 
much for the pleasure, as for gaining knowledge 
of this most important part of Liverpool. The 
“ Albert” dock is surrounded by warehouses, in- 
stead of sheds, to facilitate loading and dischar- 
ging. The “Duke's,” constructed by the late 
Duke of Bridgewater, runs underneath the center 
of alarge range of wareh Behold, then, 
these compact, multitudes of masts, from every 
country, with their flying pendants—blue, green, 
white, yellow—and these huge structures of ships 
with their grotesque figure-heads, all packed and 
arranged like vases on the counters and shelves 
of a shop. 
Near by, is the Queen’s Tobacco Warehouse, 
where is first lodged all the tobacco that enters 
the port. Here, isthe Railway Tunnel for goods, 
which passes entirely under the town; the ear- 
liest work of the kind ever executed, being more 
than a mile and a Guarter in length, and princi- 
pally hewn out of the solid rock. The entrance 
affords space for four lines of railway, which 
pass under a pile of warehouses, whose floors are 
supported by cast-iron pillars, and by means of 
trap-doors the articles of merchandize are let 
down and taken up. In range with the docks, 
and not far from the quay, is the Custom House, 
or the Revenue Buildings, which include besides 
that, the Excise Office and Post-Office. It has 
been built within a few years and is a noble, no 
less than a convenient structure. Lofty porticoes, 
each supported by eight Ionic pillars, chaste and 
beautiful as well as imposing, adorn the center, 
and the east and west fronts. A magnificent 
dome surmounts the building. A statue of Hus- 
kisson, done in bronze, is placed in front. He 
was killed, as you may remember, upon the open- 
ing of the Railway, having represented Liverpool 
in Parliament, and with Canning been instru- 
mental in securing the new Custom House by an 
arrangement with government. The warehouses 
are many and immense, containing five and six 
stories, and in one instance at least I noticed 
seven. The buildings that embrace the mer- 
chants’ offices are likewise of a princely style; 
among which the “Brunswick” range holds a 
prominent place. So their reading rooms, one of 
which upon introduction I visited several times, 
and exchanges are extensive, and fitted up on the 
most liberal scale ; while stores and shops must 
vie with any others out of London itself. I shal! 
have occasion, however, to speak of Liverpool 
again, and will here close. 

Very truly, yours, R.S.T. 


Bravtirut MetarHor.—The comparison of 
the journey of life to a transit across a desert is 











by Charles Wesley : 

, Hae ie the body pest, 

&. Pp ates apt, Fase * 
Yet nightly pitch my movi 
“Aday’s mar A heager home! “i 


very felicitously expressed in the following lines | Provisio’ 


~ FROM OUR IRISH CORRESPONDENT. 

In the famous county Tipperary, a whole par- 
ish has been for the past two months maintaining 
a vigorous hostility to their bishop and a priest 
of his appointment, contending for thetr right to 
have A PRIEST OF THEIR OWN cHoreE! and hold- 
ing public meetings, at which, by speeches and 
resolutions, they strengthen the popular resolve 
against clerical dictation. 

You may judge how this affair proceeds, by the 
following notice of one scene connected with it, 
which has appeared in the Roman Catholic 
papers : 

CATHOLIC AFFAIRS IN NENAGH—— CONTINUED EX- 
: CITEMENT. 

The excited state of public feeling in Nenagh may 
be easily conjectured from the following report of a 
meeting, which we abridge from the Tipperary Vin- 
dicator of yesterday. The meeting took place in the 
Temperance Hall on Tuesday. 

On the motion of Mr. Thomas Fitzpatrick, solicitor, 
the chair was taken amid loud cheering by Thomas 
Spain, Esq., surgeon, &c. Mr. John O'Meara was 

uested to act as secretary. 

. Fitzpatrick informed the mecting that he held 
in his hand an address to the priests assembled on 
that day, which the committee had adopted at their 
weekly meeting. Its purport was to request them to 
interfere for the ejection of Mr. Kenny from the par- 
ish. (Hear, hear.) Do you think, continued Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, that this address ought to be adopted? 
(Cries of it ought, it ought.) 

The address was then read, and was received amid 
much cheering by the meeting. 

A considerable period then elapsed, the proceedings 
being suspended till the arrival of the clergymen 
from the obsequies of the Very Rev. Dr. O'Connor. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick requested their attendance at the 
Temperance Hall, in order that the address should 
be read for them. 

Rev. Mr. Meagher, P.P., Toomevara—What diffi- 
culty is there to prevent you presenting the address 
to the priests here ? 

Rev. James Ryan—There has been a meeting held 
at which resolutions were adopted. We, the priests, 
are the same with our bishop, and should have known 
what has been done there before we could decide on 
going to your meeting. It has a very menacing ap- 
pearance, 

Mr. Fitzpatrick—It was merely a meeting to adopt 
this address. Nothing has been done at it up to this. 
The committee then repaired to the gallery of the 
Hall. An immense multitude had assembled in the 
street outside the building. The Hall was thronged; 
there could not be less than three thousand persons 
present. After waiting over an hour and a-half for 
the answer, it was stated that the reverend gentlemen 
had left the Chapel, and one of the committee was 
directed to proceed to Mr. Kenny’s house, for a reply 
to the address. Shortly after Mr. O’Meara returned 
with the document. 

The Chairman then came forward to read the an- 
_ of the clergymen to the dddress presented to 
them. 

The answer was received with loud groans from 
the people assembled, and by cries of “ Read it again.” 
It was again read, and the passages, “ while you con- 
tinue in insubordination to your bishop,” &c., were 
received with shouts, “that will be forever,” “he is 
not our parish priest,” &c. 

Mr. O’Meara then came forward and said—They 
have deserted us—those to whom we looked for pro- 
tection deserted us in this our moment of trial. We 
are not discouraged. Weare not dispirited. (Hear, 
hear.) They said that our language was disrespect- 
fulto Mr. Kenny. It was not disrespectful to him, 
who has been branded as a —— at your former meet- 
ing ; who has been branded as a Judas Iscariot, and 
has always acted assuch. Disrespectfultohim! No, 
they were not half strong enough. (Cheers.) Again 
I say, we are; not discouraged. The meeting of the 
priests was not unbiased; they were curbed. Kenny 
was among them. They dared not budge, for their 
words would be taken to the bishop before to-morrow. 
Kenyon was there, the foe of Father Power. He 
could not be the good and religious clergyman he 
was without having brought vengeance upon his head 
from every eG ee among them. 
Was there a man in that meeting for us? I say no. 
Some of them we revere as ministers of the Gospel 
and teachers of religion. We are professors of that 
religion; we are warmly attached to it; and I say, 
religion will never flourish in this town while Kenny 
is left in it. (Hear, hear.) We have had sixteen, I 
believe seventeen meetings up to this, and at every 
one of them we conducted ourselves with peace, or- 
der and decorum. Yet Kenny calls us a factious 
mob. If they were a factions mob he would not be 
in the parish to-day. o. Only the 
people were ruled and restrained by the persons in 
whom they confided their trust —— 

A Voice—If he be left among us, I’m afraid we 
will be made a factious mob. We got twenty years’ 
good education from the man who is taken away from 
us, and we won’t be factious. 

Mr. O’Meara—-No, no; we shall have nothing of 
that. We acted up to this decorously and properly 
in the eyes of the world. It is not for any factious 
motive, as Mr. Kenny has stated, that we have met. 
This is another of his lies. (Hear.) I cannot com- 
mand language strong enough for this subject—my 
feelings overpower me. (Cheers, and cries of no, 
no.) They called him our parish priest. We deny 
it. (Cheers.) He is not our priest. No; nor will 
we consent that he ever shall. (Mr. O’Meara then 
sat down amid cheers.) 


This surely indicates a movement for mental 
liberty and “the right of private judgment” 
among the Roman Catholic people ; and it is but 
one of many events showing how rapidly the 
power of the priests is falling, and how disposed 
the people are to think and speak for themselves. 
The country is being prepared by Providence for 
great changes in social and religious matters; 
but the efforts made generally by Protestant So- 
cieties are but ill adapted to effect much good. 
They are too feeble and sectarian, too much 
identified with political opposition to the cause 
of the people, and too restricted in their mode of 
action. 

The evangelization of the country requires a 
union of Irish patriotism and Yankee enterprise. 
May that union be speedily accomplished and 
abundantly blessed ! 

The cause of social improvement and liberty 
of opinion has received a great impetus by the 
opening of the new colleges, and the admirable 
inaugural addresses delivered by the several 
presidents and professors. Most of these gen- 
tlemen are Roman Catholics, and they boldly 
avow their determination to maintain the cause 
of unsectarian united education, against the com- 
mands of some of the bishops, and the pro- 
hibition of the Pope! 

The president of the Cork college, Sir R. 
Kane, has been especially emphatic on this 
point; and his statements have been reported 
with approval in all the popular papers. 

Having stated the general claims and objects 
of the institution, in an address replete with sen- 
timents of genuine patriotism and enlightened 
scholarship, Sir R. dealt out a most dignified but 
withering refutation of all those narrow-minded 
bigots who have been echoing the Pope’s sen- 
tence against these establishments as “Godless 
colleges.” 

The following eloquent passages must carry 
with them the hearty concurrence of every gen- 
erous and enlightened friend of Ireland :-— 

“J will not ask if yeu will pardon me, whilst 
I notice the circumstances under which, as regards 
religion and mordi discipline, the college is placed, 
compared with other established places of University 
Education. I know that such explanation is required 
—that it is now expected. I do not, therefore, hesi- 
tate to speak. In doing so, however, it is right that 
I announce the principle upon which the foundation 
of this college has been based—a principle so impor- 
tant as to have induced the most eminent statesmen 
of all political parties, to deem the organization of 


of learning, of industry, and of civilization in this 
country—a principle so intertwined with the free 
agency of the human intellect, as to have ranged un- 
der its standard, and for its practical working, the 
galaxy of mental power by which I have the honor 
to be encom principle of free, and impar- 
tial, and united education. Yes, these colleges are 
founded for this country and its people, and not for a 
party, nor for a class, nor for an ascendancy, nor 
for a creed, but that, in the pure and soul-ennobling 
paths of intellectual glory, all ranks, all sects, all 
— of the Irish people may unite—may learn to 
now and love each other, may soften down the 
recollections of those points on which they differ, by 
the mutual recognition of the far larger field’ of faith 
and charity, and love of fatherland, in which they 
join; and whilst they struggle fairly and honorably to 
excel in their respective classes, they may keep alive 
the sacred common love of man to man, and learn 
act in harmony and concert. Such is the directing 
principle of this college. To this great object every 
m must be subordinate. Aught that could 
wrest this institution from the ¢onntry and from the 
people, and could throw it into the hands of any ex- 
clusive section,;would prove its doom. We do not 





want exclusive institutions. From to age we 
have been forced to see the different slements 


by barriers of social instincts—strengthened by mis- 
directed education. Let us have done with this. Let 
us, at least, in the calm 
science, here so happily realized, render available to 
our general people those privileges of study from 
which they have been so long debarred, and diffuse 
widely and freely those humanizing’ influences before 
which the roughness of our imperfect civilization 
must give way. 


“ The cardinal prinviple of this is, therefore, 
the necessity of united education for the middle and 
upper classes of the Irish people.” 


This cheering and manly avowal of the fore- 
most man among the educated Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, has elicited two responses. 

Mr. John O'Connell, at the last meeting in 
Conciliation Hall, said— 

“He had some observations to make in reference 
to the Queen’s, or rather Lord Clarendon’s Colleges. 
He alluded to the speech of Sir Robert Kane at the 
opening of the colleges of which he was the president. 
Now he (Mr. O’Connell) admired the talent and elo- 
quence of Sir Robert Kane, but he did not agree in 
his opinion, that the erection of those godless institu- 
tions would not interfere with their religious faith and 


————————— 


retreats of literature and of 


eee 


tude of thoughts, the Christian man, the Gentile 
graft of the wild olive tree, would fain look deeper 
into the Jewish mind, and with solemn question- 
ings inquire, What now is the religion of the 
Jew? How does he view his ancient faith? Is 
he drawing nearer to the hope of Israel and the 
Savior thereoft Will he indeed look upon Him 
whom he hath pierced and mourn? Or is that 
deeper darkness which precedes the dawn settling 
down upon his mind * 

With the permission of The Independent, a few 
thoughts, or half thoughts, on these questions 
will probably be offered in a future communica- 
tion. 

















THE JEWS IN ABYSSINIA. 

One of the brothers D’Abbadie, the well- 
known African travelers, has recently passed 
through London on his return from Abyssinia, 
where he has been during the last eleven years. 
While in London he communicated to an Israel- 
ite some particulars relating to the Jews in Abys} 


these colleges indispensable for the advancement | 


synia, which are not without interest : 


“ The Halashahs (strangers) are held in abhorrence 
the Abyssinians, and when their chiefs came to M. 
"Abbadie the Abyssinians fied, being afraid of con- 
tracting an impurity by coming into contact with indi- 
viduals of that hated race. In the conference which: 
the French traveler held with them, he laid before 
them a letter addressed to him by the well-known 
Italian Hebrew scholar, S. D. Luzzato, containing va- 


morals. He (Mr. O'Connell) asserted that they 
would be the means of sowing the seed of discord and 
dissension among them. — he admired Sir 
R. Kane, he would greatly prefer Pope Pius IX, and 
he had disapproved of and condemned them. (Ap- 
plause.) For his part, he was determined to hold the 
opinions of the head of his and Sir R. Kane's church ; 
and he hoped the people of Ireland would also act in 
accordance with his advice, and have nothing to do 
with the unclean thing.” ! ! 


































































































; ter, originally written in French, had been translated 

We are also informed that— by M. ‘Abbadie into Ethiopic. The traveler care- 

“ At the last meeting of the Catholic Yang it | fally wrote down their replies, and intends to publish 
was unanimously agreed— That the consideration of | them in some French paper. The Halashahs appear 
all the subjects submitted to the t meeting be| to entertain some extraordinary religious notions, 


adjourned to the National S , to be held on the 
Tuesday after the summer meeting of the board of 
Pe etnwean steerer 
iiihens, ete will pre nse a the same to their 
respective suffragans.’ ” 

The prelates “ wisely wait” to see whether 
they must maintain the opposition to the col- 
leges, or to give the Pope time to change his 
mind; and it is very probable the oracle of in- 
fallibility may be helped to a right decision by 
the course of policy adopted by the French As 
sembly and the British Parliament! 

Our landed and moneyed interests are so low 
that it is expected they must improve shortly; 
and the new commissioners for the sale of en- 
cumbered estates have more work on hand than 
they can get through for many months. 

Terne. 


THE JEWS OF EUROPE. 


altogether incompatible with Judaism as understood 
by the other Jews. They hold celibacy in high honor ; 
and when asked in what part of the Bible that state 
was recommended, they point to the example of the 
prophet Elijah, who, according to their opinion, was 
never married, no allusion being made in his history 
either to his wife or children. They also consider 
suicide from religious motives as highly meritorious. 
Persons disposed to sacrifice their lives repair to the 
brink of a river, and there solemnly inquire of God 
whether their end has come or not. If the signs taken 
as a reply be in the affirmative, suicide is committed ; 
but if the reply be in the negative, they wait for a 
twelvemonth, when the same inquiries are again made. 
“ They are totally unacquainted with Hebrew, and 
read the Scriptures in their native language, into 
which, according to M. D’Abbadie, they were trans- 
lated from the Arabic. Besides the books held by all 
Jews as authoritative, they also consider the Apocry- 
pha as sacred. These books, in as far as they were 
examined by our traveler, perfectly agree with the 
Vulgate, except the book of the Maccabees, in which 
he discovered great discrepancies. They also possess 
a commentary on each of the sacred books, except the 
book of Ezekiel, which has been lost. In addition to 
the five books of Moses, they possess a sixth, which 
they call ‘ Coofaclaw.’ The names of the other books 
with ours, and appear therefore to be Ethiopic 
translations of the Greek words, ‘ Genesis, Exodus,’ 
&c. In their liturgy, however, which is also in Ethio- 
pic, M. D’Abbadie thought a good Hebrew scholar 
might trace many Hebrew words. Among others he 
remembered to have found in it the term ‘ Phanuel.’ 
M. D’Abbadie has brought with him copies of these 
books. He further learned from his informant that 
to the south of their country, in the country of the 
Gazoo, there was a Jewish kingdom ; a statement con- 
firmed to our traveler by other evidence, altogether 
independent of that of the Halashabs. He also said 
that he met in Abyssinia a most interesting native 
Jewish youth, who was most anxious to go te Europe, 
in order to acquire there correct notions on Judaism, 
which, on his return to his native country, might be 
ropagated among his brethren. This youth made 
Me DAbbadie solemnly promise that he would endea- 
vor to interest European Jews for that object, and in- 
form him of the result within a twelvemonth. The 
traveler regretted his want of acquaintance with Jews, 
which he was afraid would render his exertions abor- 
tive.” AGRiIGOLA. 


SELECTIONS: 
Duty of the Strong to the Weak, 


This is the Christian principle, coming not 
alone in the way of recommendation to our in- 
dependent judgment or complacent pity, but ob- 
ligatory wpon our conscience. We that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak. 
But is it not a rational principle too? Who 
made thee to differ, my rich, my wise, my in- 
fluential brother? Whence thy original facul- 
ties for outward or inward acquisition? And 
how have befallen the opportunities of success * 
Has thy own hand carved out the way to for- 
tune? Has a lucky contingency blessed thee? 
Or has a providential pillar of fire and cloud 
moved before thee and led thee to the places of 
abundance, flowing with milk and honey? Art 
thou not in debt to God for all; and if thou usest 
all thy faculty, thy acquirement, on thy own ag- 
grandizement anc Ip wey dost thou not. as 
a faithless trustee, defalcate in his sight, and go 
on to die in fatal insolvency * 

But unanswerably just as sueh interrogation 
is, it is not to the cold consciousness of mere 
duty as a bounden task that the text appeals, but 
to the noblest affections in the human heart. 
We are so made that the appeal of weakness in 
all its forms, whether that of helpless childhood, 
adult necessity, or infirm age, is the most moving 
of all appeals to a truly generous mind. “ Re- 

t the burden /” said Napoleon to one angry at 
des slightly jostled by some laborers with their 
heavy loads passing by, “ Respect the burden ” 
A noble sentiment, Be considerate of all those 
in a state of dependence and toil; treat them in a 
patient and forbearing manner. 

Society is not a mass of separate individuals, 
loosely passing by each other without vital con- 
nections, but a unit, like the living frame of the 
human body. There is what an ingenious 
French metaphysician calls a solidarity, a com- 
mon life in the human family. One member can- 
not suffer, but all the members suffer with it. To 
injure or neglect a human being, is in some way 
certainly, to wound or weaken ourselves. 

If the relations of mutual service are broken, 
if abject poverty, discontent and social jealousy 
are permitted to form and fester, it cannot be for 
the permanent happiness of any; it may be to 








BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 





It would be scarcely possible for any man, 
having a heart capable of human emotion, to 
ascend the tower of observation with Lucretius, 
and while the storm is still raging and multiply- 
ing its victims, attempt to estimate the havoc 
which has been made, and to count the numbers 
of the dying and the dead which strew the storm- 
lashed and wreck-strewn shore. Neither may 
we look upcen bleeding and agonizing nations in 
order to count their throes and speculate upon 
the probabilities of life and death. But we may, 
with a deep though calm and sad interest, fix at- 
tention for awhile upon some who are monu- 
ments of sin and of suffering, who have endured 
and still endure a discipline unexampled in the 
history ‘of nations, and yet without the ends of 
the correction being attained. 
A few months since the Jew in Rome rejoiced 
in his emancipation ; now the degrading and in- 
famous Ghetto again incloses him. Yesterday, 
in Germany, the Jew held his head aloft, and in 
his pride and ambition was willing to accept po- 
litical equality and angopen path to Jewish 
ascendancy in exchange for a worn out faith in 
a Messiah to come. Yes, some who were look- 
ing to Christianity—to mere nominal and de- 
spised Christianity—as a means of escape from 
political and social inferiority into the region of 
influence and power, gladly accepted the alterna- 
tive which revolution and political change offered 
to them. In these new circumstances they need- 
ed not the aid of Christianity in order to their 
advancement, and as little desired or expected 
any other Messiah. So of the Jew in Hungary. 
In the firm establishment of the national inde- 
pendence he saw the means of realizing Jewish 
hopes and aspirations. How have these hopes 
been dashed! At this hour the Jews of Hun- 
gary, as one man, are stripped and peeled with a 
remorseless ferocity, at least equal to that to 
which he was subjected by the robber baron of 
the middle ages, who wrung by torture from the 
Jew the last remnant of his wealth. But it is 
not a mere blind ferocity or the greed of wealth 
which leads the butcherly Haynau to despoil and 
trample upon the Jew. The active and powerful 
Jewish intellect has been the precursor of revo- 
lutions. Jewish energy and daring have been 
conspicuous in the actual struggle. These facts 
are imperfectly understood even now, although a 
slight acquaintance with the state of society in 
Germany and an intelligent observation of the 
course of events during the last few months 
supply sufficient evidence of their truth. In a 
highly interesting paper prepared by Rev. Mr. 
Smith, of the Free Church of Scotland, who was 
some time resident in Germany, the following 
statement is made : 
“The Jews have taken a leading hand in all the 
late revolutionary movements on the Continent. So 
much is this felt to be the case, that it is commonly 
asserted on the part of the Conservatives, that the 
whole originated, and still centers,in them. Of course 
this is an exaggeration; but the general prevalence 
and the felt strength of the assertion lie in the ac- 
knowledged fact, that if their influence has not been 
exclusive, ithas been very great. A large majority cf 
the democratic societies have Jews for their leaders 
and chief speakers. If smaller in point of numbers, 
they have or in these unions the ascendency in 
talent, tact, and, what is of equal importance in such 
times—daring. The two levers of greatest power at 
resent in the political world are money and the press. 
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blood, if not of ourselves, and the strong man 
who declines to do his part in binding all in the 
soft chains of fraternity and good offices,-is thus 
not only a violator of ’s law, and of his wide 
social obligations, but a traitor to his own clase, 
and a foe to his children, and his children’s chil- 
dren. 

Christianity, so far from being revolutionary, 
asserts the gradations of life, higher and lower, 
stronger and weaker, both on earth and in 
heaven, as providentially existing, yet existing 
not to separate, but unite ;—to unite men more 
closely than they could be on the dead level some 
would establish, of equal attainment and umiver- 
sal competition, to unite them especially by the 
enerous consideration and help, freely flowing 
rom every higher to every lower place of pos- 
session and knowledge, Christ himself settingthe 
great example, showing the most wonderful min- 
istration of strength to weakness the world ever 
witnegsed. 

No good work in which men can be engaged, 
whatever may be the peculiarity of its means or 
outward limitation of its sphere, is isolated from 
the common interest and welfase. The common 
interest and welfare! Let that be our sentiment. 
Oneness of nature, mutual dependence of friend- 
ly offices, the same political fortunes, socia! wel- 
iare, and religious hopes, do indeed bind us toge- 
ther. A thousand daily circumstances in open 
sight bear witness that we are members one of 
another, 

in whatever special avocation engaged, it be- 
comes us to take a broad and solemn view of 
our responsibility. It is nothing less ‘an for the 
forming in our day of one link in the great chain 
of the Divine Providence in human progress. 
The last historian of Eng'and, slacaulay, writ- 
ing with the pen of the impartial recorder, de- 
clares that the chief agent in the two great deliv- 
erances of his country, —putting an end to the ty- 
ranny of nation over nation, and to the property 
of man in man, effacing the distinction bet ween 
Norman and Saxon, and between master and 


vertly or more openly, as it suits the circurnstances of 
the moment, undermining at once the natiomal institu- 
tions and the national faith.” 


The absolutist spirit of the London Quarterly 
Review would naturally excite distrust and watch- 
fulness regarding its statements, but the facts 
contained in the following extract are beyond 
question: 
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the revolutions of Pn oredr mean the he At 
least one-third, if not one-half of the public journals 
in Germany, have for a long time been conducted by 
Jewish editors. In Austria, the most for'ward among 
the extreme democrats have been Jews. Dr. Jellinck, 
for instance, who was executed with Dr. Bekker on the 
234 November of last year, at Vienna, and whose 
journal had been an organ of the Red pari y since the 
month of March last, ap’ to have been a Jew, 
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the most advanced section of revolutionar ¥ writers, | friends, incompetent: Shall it not put an end to 
are doubtless familiar to our readers. Both of these | a!! unjust distinctions and efface all unholy op- 
daring adventurers were Jews. In Austria, the Jews | pressions’ And what is our part but through 
have of late o-— 80  pressinense part in re whine whatever pert hoes or social methods we can 
ary politics, that out of ten leading men six or eight | handle, to apply this most potent of all agents to 
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pH —_ whose a the Chamber at Berlin is | on we too are in the midst of Goa's far-reaching 
acobi, a member extreme left. plans, with the privilege, if we will, to conspire 
Such is the remarkable aspect which the Jew | in His glorious purposes, shall we choose our 
presents when contemplated merely in his posi-| part in seeking selfish ends, which by his Al- 
tion in respect to the nations of Europe. By his mighty justice shall be crushed into disappoint- 
intel > ids - | ment and émptiness, or rejoice with life, heart 
intellectual power and superiority he guid:*s OPtM| 14 cobstance to put ourselves into the line of 
ion; by his boldness and daring courage h e gives 


His own grand benevolent procedure, and thus 
foree to actual insurrection. But while a rrested | feel that in all we do, we are exercising His irre 








by this spéctacle, and led to ponder on @ multi-| sistible strength —Rel. May. 
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The opening of a new year disposes us not only 


to reflection on the past, but also to speculation | 


about the future. What shall this year bring 
forth? What stirring events shall mark its rev- 
olution* What impulse shall it give to the 
progress of the human race? What addition 
shall it bring to the knowledge, the freedom, the 
happiness of mankind? Such questions are 
asked not from a mere curiosity to learn some- 
thing of the secrets of Providence, but for our 
instruction in duty and our encouragement in la- 
bor. From the present shape and tendency of 
things we may foresee enough of the world’s 
future to make us hopeful, and diligent, and pa- 
tient, and persevering in our efforts for the spread 
of knowledge, liberty, truth, and holiness; and 
we are so much creatures of “the visible,” that 
such a view of the probable results of those 
efforts greatly strengthens our faith. “So much 
the more as ye see the day approaching.” 

In our own political horoscope we see nothing 
portentous. We have just had a striking proof 
of the stability of our institutions. The House 
of Representatives were unable to elect their 
Speaker in the usual mode. The obstacle toa 
choice was mainly a sectional difference of the 
most exciting character. Yet nobody thought of 
a coup d etatas a means of getting rid of the 
difficulty ; nobody apprehended a revolution, a 
dissolution of the Government, or even a serious 
embarrassment of the public business. Every- 
body knew that in some way the difficulty would 
be adjusted upon principles of accommodation. 
And so it proved. The protracted contest be- 
tween the parties was conducted with general 
good temper, courtesy, and dignity; and it re- 
sulted in an honorable compromise. That con- 
test brought distinetly to the view both of the 
parties themselves and of the public, the fact 
that the institution of Slavery is the grand hin- 
drance to unity in the deliberations of Congress, 
the clog upon legislation and upon national pros- 
perity. As contributing to bring out distinetly 
that fact, the delay in the choice of a Speaker 
was by no means unprofitable. And now that 
that fact is made prominent, what are we to look 
ior? 
some threaten it. We have never indulged in 
such threats, and we do not now share in such 
fears. Indeed the fanatical excitement on this 
subject seems to have changed its latitude, and 
the high-minded and chivalrous sons of the South 
now utter on the floor of Congress sentiments 
which were treasonable when uttered by William 
Lloyd Gariison and Wendell Phillips. But no 
more danger is to be apprehended from the one 
source than from the other. The South will 
never agree to withdraw from the Union for the 
sake of preserving and extending the institution 
of Slavery. We doubt whether a single slave 
State would be found willing to commit itself to 
that point so far as to stand perpetually upon the 
line which should separate slave territory from 
free territory. Agitation and blustering there 
will be; conventions, appeals, protests; but no 
action that will lead to any serious result. The 
bonds of this Union will not be broken for the 
sake of an institution which is destined to pass 
away, and which does hourly violence to the 
moral sense of those who maintain it. Those 
bonds, natural, historical, domestic, political, 
commercial, moral and religious, embracing every 
interest and every hope of the nation, will not 
be dissolved so long as God has any purpose to 
accomplish by the existence of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican people. 

What lies before us with respect to Slavery is 
the definite and final limitation of that institu- 
tion to its present area, preparatory to its utter 
extinction. This very year, this very session 
of Congress, will in all probability determine 
that point forever. So far as our national and 
political thraldom to the institution of slavery is 
concerned, the year of jubilee is come. It will 
no longer dictate terms to the representatives of 
the free States ; it will no longer monopolize the 
offices and control the patronage of government ; 
the third party now holding the balance of power 
in Congress, being the embodiment of a great 
principle of. justice and humanity, to which the 
destiny of man and the providence of God are 
alike linked indissolubly, will of necessity upon 
this point have a// power, for that principle must 
henceforth be adopted by any and every party 
which would gain the suffrages of the North, or 
of the great and free West. Slavery, robbed of 
its vitality, and stinted in its growth, will be left 
to rot upon its own soil. 

As to political economy, we believe that the 
regulations of commerce are shaping themselves 
more and more in accordance with sound phi- 
losophy, with the spirit of Christianity, and 
the free, fraternal spirit of the age; and though 
there may be occasional experiments and re- 
trogressions, we believe that the prospects of 
our country in all the great departments of 
enterprise and wealth were never more hopeful 
than at the commencement of this new year. If 
things are left to the operation of natural laws, 
there seems to lie before us an uninterrupted 
career of prosperity. It may be necessary for 
us to do violence for a time to the natural laws 
of trade, and to impose upon ourselves an artifi- 
cial and onerous system as the readiest means of 
paying for the dear-bought acquisitions of war. 
But the fraternization of nations, through an un- 


restricted commerce, is a fixed fact in the future | 


history of the world. 

We look forward also with confidence to the 
practical application of Christianity to all the 
great social questions of the age. Every social 
institution and arrangement must be brought 
under the control of the law of love ; the whole 
fabric of society must yet be penetrated by the 
spirit of the Gospel. Questions of public educa- 
tion, of public health, of the wages of labor, of 
pauperism and of crime, must all be resolved by 
the principles of Christianity. The tendencies 
to this result are already encouraging. It is in 
this direction that Christians have most to do, in 
order to the just influence of religion in the com- 
munity. 

In the theological world there are signs of 
progress. The great cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are undergoing a new discussion, which 
may lead in some cases to improved modes of state- 
ment, and which must commend those doctrines 
more fully to the understanding and the affections 
of Christians of every name, and to the respect and 
the intelligent belief of candid inquirers. There 
is in many quarters a disposition to return to the 
simplicity of early Christian faith, and to the 
eatholicity of early Christian love. The “ Church 
of the Future,” as it is sometimes called, will not 
exist in ideal only. The Providence of God is 
bringing forward the day when the eloquent an- 
ticipations of Chalmers shall be realized : 

“ The Theologia Elenctica, after having accomplished 
a most important temporary service, will then be dis- 

nsed with. Its technology will fall into desuetude; 
| aera framed as it was for the special object of neu- 
tralizing the heresies which then will no longer exist, 
its employment will be uncalled for. God's own 
truth, expressed in God's own language, will form the 
universal creed of intelligent, and harmonized, and 
happy Christendom. Men's faith and their affections, 
when this intermediate and temporary apparatus is at 
length taken down, will come into more direct contact 
with Heaven’s original revelation, and the spirit of 
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: : its 
wear of controversy is stilled, and its harsh and 
jarring discords have died away into everlasting 
silence. There will be system and generalization 


Some fear the dissolution of the Union; | 


| in the annals of the world. 
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still, but founded on the generalization of i 3 

be the doctrines in which many now afer ge 
they were the ultimate truths of the record, will be 
found mselves to be subordinate to the one and 
reigning expression of Heaven’s kindness to the 
world, by which the whole scheme of our redemption 
Is_ pervaded, 


de “*P'm apt to think, the man 
That could surround the sum of things, and spy 

he heart of God and secrets of his empire, 

Would speak but Love, With him the bright result 
Would change the hue of intermediate scenes, 
And make one thing of ali theology.’ ” 

This “ brilliant perspective,” we are persuaded, 
is not a mere creation of the fancy. Discussions 
in theology are Jeading men as with one consent 
to a profounder recognition of the Scriptures as 
of paramount authority, to the discovery that 
Christianity is not “a religion of points,” but “a 
religion of principles,” and that for speculative 
differences amgng Christians, love is a solvent 
more potent than logic. 

Nor are there wanting signs of general reli- 
gious improvement, of the reviving of religion, 
as seen at least in the longing of Christians for 
a higher spirituality, and for a more complete 
development of the spirit and power of the Gos- 
pel. The various enterprises of Christian bene- 
volence, especially those which have reference to 
the thorough evangelization of our own country, 
are awakening a deeper interest, and are being 
prosecuted with increasing vigor. We see no 
reason to fear that the Church will falter at the 
demands of Providence, or will fail to do her 
part in accomplishing “the bright and the blessed 
destination of the world.” 

The aspect of Europe is at some points per- 
plexing and forbidding. The past year will be 
memorable in the history of the world for the 
great and protracted struggles for freedom on the 
part of two of the noblest races of Europe. For 
a time it seemed as if the old invincible virtus of 
the Roman had sprung to life again, and the 
mighty shades of the eternal city had risen to 
drive back from her walls the treacherous in- 
vader. Hungary too, a nation little known in 
the political world, long overshadowed by sur- 
rounding despotisms, threw itself into the jore- 
ground cf the conflict for constitutional liberty 
and personal rights, and by prodigies of valor 
and of sacrifice, by a wide-kindled enthusiasm 
and a magical development of resources,—which 
brute foree ten-fold augmented, if unaided by 
treachery, could not have overpowered,—won for 
itself the admiration of the friends of freedom 
throughout the world. But all these efforts 
failed. The rising hopesof Europe were crushed ; 
the masses were again doomed to political bond- 
age and military rule. Even in republican 
France, absolutism, proscription, the censorship, 
and religious intolerance, seem to have crept 
back unmolested to their old haunts. 

But the struggles of the past year were not in 
vain. They threw out upon the mind of Europe 
ideas, principles which cannot die. The State- 
papers of the Roman Republic are unsurpassed 
That Republic lived 
centuries in its few short months. The Italy of 
the future was sown in that seed-time. Those 
struggles also have shown the world what men 
are in it, and in the persons of a Mazzrni and a 
Kossuth have raised Humanity above pope or 
king. Not one nation only, but the human race 
is honored in such representatives ; and the whole 
race shall yet do honor to those who have so 
raised man in his native dignity above the fig- 
ments of pomp and power. To such men all 
true hearts, yearning for the world’s emancipa- 
tion from superstition and tyranny, are drawn 
with an unutterabl. sympathy. The great Euro- 
pean struggle is not over. The fate of Liberty 
is not sealed. In the eloquent language of one 
of our secular cotemporaries,* ‘“ Where the 
cause is holy, defeat has its monuments as well 
as victory, and such monuments as are more 
potent with men’s minds than any which tyranny 
and force are able to construct, Every silent 
battle-field will speak, and with a voice that can- 
not be hushed by mandate or by power. The 
patriot will renew his vows there. The wife 
whose husband, or whose brother fell there, will 
resort to it to enkindle the patriotic ardor of her 
child. The very peasant that plows the sod wet 
with the blood of martyrs, will drink in the spirit 
of their cause.” ° 

What has been wanting hitherto in European 
revolutions is the religious element that made 
the Puritan invincible in his struggle for freedom. 
The masses of Europe must imbibe that love of 
liberty which the Bible inspires in every man 
when it teaches him that he is the offspring of 
God, immortal and accountable to God alone,— 
before they can make successful resistance to 
tyranny. Liberty must not be with them a po- 
litical abstraction ; but—as was said of late of our 
pilgrim fathers,—they must make that abstraction 
their food and drink ; they must take the principle 
from God’s word and in God’s strength, and then it 
will be to them a life and a power. To spread 
the knowledge of that Word, to diffuse the Bible 
and evangelical religion, is the great work of 
sympathy and propagandism which the friends 
of liberty and of man have now to do in Europe. 

* Journal of Commerce, 
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THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


Recent events have turned the attention of the 
New England churches, and of the religious pub- 
lic generally, to the great doctrine of God’s Tri- 
nity with the related doctrine of the person of 
Christ. In many quarters the inquiry is begin- 
ning to be raised, not merely what doctrine on 
these subjects is true and Scriptural ?—not 
merely what opinions may be held without mak- 
ing shipwreck of the faith ‘—but what is OrrHo- 
pox in the theological and ecclesiastical sense ?— 
what is the doctrine of God's Trinity, and what 
the doctrine of Christ's person, as those doctrines 
are defined in the recognized standards of Ortho- 
doxy? ‘The special present interest in such in- 
quiries must be our apology for treating of sub- 
jects so technical and professional in the columns 
of a newspaper. It is always in order to speak 
of what the Scriptures teach, as interpreted by an 
intelligent and humble cbmmon sense, and some- 
times it is not out of order, or out of season, to 
speak of councils ana creeds and the formulas 
of theological science. 

The Arian Controversy, as it is called in Ec- 
clesiastical History—the controversy which arose 
at Alexandria early in the fourth century, and 
which gave occasion to the Council of Nice and 
to the decisions summed up in the Nicene Creed 
—was not the first discussion of the subjects 
upon which that controversy turned. From the 
middle of the second century onward, men of spe- 
culative minds had been attempting, with various 
degrees of accuracy and of modesty, to sum up 
the teachings of the Scriptures concerning the 
complex divine and human person of the Savior 
and the peculiar relation between the Father and 
the préexistent nature of the Son. Sometimes 
the identity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit had been asserted in such terms as left no 
room for any distinction except in the name. 
Praxeas in the second century, Noétius, Beryllus, 
of Bostra, and Sabellius, in the third century, are 
commonly named as the originators and chief pa- 
trons of such a theory. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, the distinctness of each Divine person fiom 
the others had been insisted on before the days 
of Arius, either in a way which contradicted the 








primary doctrine of God's unity, and gave to 
Christ and the Holy Spirit a derived and de- 
pendent godhead, or in a way which even 
denied the divinity of the Son and of the Spirit. 
But in the age of the Arian controversy, and the 
following age, these great subjects were discuss- 
ed more fully and exactly than ever before. 
The Christian community, extending through all 
the countries of the civilized world, had drawn 
into itself men of the higher order of speculative 
talent, and of the utmost skill in metaphysical 
and logical discrimination—men who have never 
been surpassed in these respects from that day to 
the present. In those ages therefore, the contro- 
versy was thorough and exact as any logical and 
mnecaphysical discussion of the mysteries in which 
the supernatural jacts of Christianity terminate, 
can be expected ever to become. The acuteness 
and ingenuity of the Greek fathers, with a lan- 
guage at their command which was never rival- 





ed as an instrument of definition or of specula- 


tion, and which led them to observe and mark the 
most refined distinctions,—was combined with 
the practical judgment which generally charac- 
terized those to whom, in the western half of 
that old Roman world, the Latin language—the 
native speech of legislation and of empire—was 
their mother tongue. In those ages it was de- 
termined what is Orthodoxy on the two great sub- 
jects of the Trinity of God and the person of 
Christ. ‘In those ages were formed the sym- 
bols, or standards, which are still accepted as 
tests of Orthodoxy—if not as rules of faith— 
throughout the Christian world. 

If we take the Nicene Creed in the original 
Greek, as expressing the conclusions of the 
Greek or Eastern fathers, we may with equal 
propriety regard the Athanasian Creed (of which 
the Latin form is undoubtedly original) as pre- 
senting the sober practical judgment of the West- 
ern or European and North African churches. 
The Athanasian Creed, though it bears the name 
of that great Bishop of Alexandria who was 
the leading champion of the ancient belief against 
the innovations of Arius, was not written till after 
he was in his grave. It sums up the results of all 
the controversies, as those results were accepted 
after the controversies had been completed ; and 
as embodying and defining the doctrines for 
which Athanasius contended, it is called “ the 
Creed {or faith] of holy Athanasius.” Its au- 
thor is unknown, though there is no reason to 
doubt that it exhibits the doctrine of Trinity as 
held by Augustine, and was drawn up by some 
of his friends or disciples. 

What then is the doctrine of the Divine Trinity 
as defined in the Athanasian Creed. We trans- 
late it from the Latin, well known by its title 
taken from the words with which it begins, 
Quicunque Vult. Omitting what are called the 
“damnatory clauses” at the beginning, which 
are only prefatory, so far as the present inquiry 
is concerned, we commence with the creed it- 
self. 

“The catholic faith is this, that we must wor- 
ship the one God in trinity, and the Trinity in 
unity, neither confounding the persons, nor di- 
viding the substance. For there is one person 
of the Father, another of the Son, another of the 
Holy Ghost; but of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost the godhead is one, the 
glory equal, the majesty equal. Asis the Father, 
such is the Son, such also is the Holy Spirit. 
The Father is uncreated, the Son is uncreated, 
the Holy Spirit is uncreated. The Father is in- 
finite, the Son is infinite, the Holy Spirit is 
infinite. The Father is eternal, the Son is eter- 
nal, the Holy Spirit also is eternal. And yet 
there are not three eternals, but one eternal, as 
there are not three uncreated nor three infinites, 
but one uncreated and one infinite. In like man- 
ner the Father is almighty, the Son is almighty, 
the Holy Spirit also is almighty; and yet there 
are not three almighties, but one almighty. So 
the Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Spirit 
also is God; and yet there are not three Gods, but 
there is one God. “Sothe Father is Lord, the Son is 
Lord, the Holy Spirit also is Lord ; and yet there 
are not three lords but one Lord. Because as we 
are compelled by Christian truth to confess that 
each person severally is both God and Lord, so 
we are forbidden by the Catholic religion to say 
that there are three Gods or Lords. The Father 
is made of none, nor created, nor begotten. The 
Son is of the Father alone, not made nor created 
but begotten. The Holy Spirit is of the Father 


be worth while to print them at all. And ia that 
case we give our neighbors of the Presbyterian 
leave to laugh at a body which bas not self-re- 
spect enough or energy enough to report its 
own existence. 

* Rev. R. S. Storrs, Jr., of Brooklyn, is the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Publication; and any 
returns should be addressed to him. 


THE AMERICAN-IRISH MISSION. 


When Rev. Mr. King, of Ireland, was in this 
country, many who were deeply interested in 
himself and in the object of his visit, were not 
well enough satisfied of the feasibility of his 
plan for the evangelization of Ireland to con- 
tribute largely to that object. With entire confi- 
dence in Mr. King, and with strong sympathy for 
his unhappy country, they yet desired such a 
guaranty of the practicability of his enterprise, 
and of its earnest, faithful, and successful prose- 
cution, as would be given in the names of a 
committee of gentlemen resident in Ireland, pub- 
licly enlisted therein. The churches were un- 
willing to give their benefactions except through 
an organized body responsible to the public. 
This is the American way of doing things, and it 
is a very good way. But Mr. King and his 
friends, not understanding our national habit in 
this particular, were not at first prepared to meet 
the universal inquiry for a responsible society to 
disburse the funds that should be raised for Ire- 
land. Feeling that the enterprise was in part an 
experiment, they wished to see to what extent 
aid might be looked for from America, before 
publicly committing themselves and incurring 
the risk of ridicule and of loss of confidence 
from a failure of their scheme. But it was rea- 
sonably felt that if there was any such risk it 
shout be assumed in Ireland and not here ; that 
if Christians in Ireland had not sufficient confi- 
dence to go forward, Christians in America could 
not be expected to take their responsibility. The 
formation of a committee was embarrassed also 
by the fact that the new enterprise was based 
upon voluntaryism ; whereas all denominations 
in Ireland, with the exception of the Baptists 
and the Congregationalists, are more or less in al- 
liance with the State; so that it was difficult to 
form so large and catholic a committee as was 
desirable ;-—many in the Presbyterian and even in 
the Episcopal Church who sympathized with 
the movement, being unwilling to appear openly 
as itsadvocates. Weare happy to announce that 
these difficulties have at length been overcome: 
and Christians in this country can now contribute 
for the evangelization of Ireland, through the 
Am. § For. Christian Union, with an assurance 
that the money will be expended in wise and effi- 
cient measures for that end. 

The following is a plan of the erganization : 

MISSION FOR IRELAND, 
Auxiliary to the American and Foreign Christian 
Union. 

This mission was formed in connection with 
Rev. A. King’s visit to the United States 
and Jias commenced operations with the funds 
raised while he was in that country. 

This organization is unsectarian in its charac- 
ter, and unconnected with any question of party 
politics. Its object is to promote Scriptural 
Christianity, religious liberty, and Christian 
union ; and its efforts are promoted by the use of 
the press, by the agency of colporteurs, by the 
preaching of*the Gospel, and by general mission- 
ary labor. 


It attempts no hostile rivalry with any other 
agency for the evangelization of Ireland ; and its 





and the Son, not created nor begotten, but pro- 
ceeding. There is therefore one Father, not three 
fathers ; ‘one Son, not three sons ; 
Spirit, not three holy spirits. And in this Trinity | 
there is nothing prior or later, nothing greater or 
less, but all the three persons are to themselves 
coeternal and coequal. Thus in all things, as 
has already been said, both the Unity in Trinity 
and the Trinity in Unity is to be worshiped. 
Who will be saved therefore thus let him think 
concerning the Trinity.” 

We see then what is the Orthodox doctrine of 
the nature and being of God. It is not truth that 
we are looking for in the present inquiry, but 
Ortlfodoxy only. The question whether the Or- 
thodox doctrine on this subject is the true doc- 
trine, is a legitimate question in its proper place ; 
but it is not the question now belore us. Whether 
scriptural or unscriptural—whether true or false, 
the Athanasian Creed is Orthodox; and every 
doctrine which departs from this standard, is so 
far heterodox. What does Orthodoxy hold ! 

I. It holds the doctrine of Onz Gon —one only 
Divine being. In the language of the Athana- 
sian symbol, there is only one eternal, one un- 
created, one infinite, one omnipotent, one God, 
one Lord. 

II. It holds also the doctrine of three Divine 
persons [personages or impersonations] subsist- 
ing in the one being of God. Of each person it 
predicates every Divine attribute and all the 
Divine majesty and glory. Each of the three is 
himself the One eternal, uncreated, infinite and 
omnipotent, the One Lord, the One God. And 
while it affirms a mysterious distinction of each 
person from the others, and an ineffable deriva- 
tion of the Son from the Father and of the Holy 
Spirit from the Father and the Son, it holds that 
in this Trinity there is neither superiority nor 
priority, but each subsistence is coequal and co- 
eternal with the others. 

Ill. It makes no attempt to reconcile the two 
sides of the paradox. With all its peremptory 
exactness of statement, it does not attempt to 
solve the mystery by explanation or hypothesis. 
The calm, slow, unrhetorical statement, pervaded 
as it is with an awed consciousness of the inade- 
quacy of human language and of human thought, 
produces on the devout mind an effect of sub- 
limity far surpassing the highest sublimity of 
poetry. The Christian verity compels us to con- 
fess that each person severally is both God and 
Lord ; and yet the catholic religion forbids us to 
say that there are three Gods or Lords. Doubt- 
less the statement is self-contradictory in form; 
but the contradiction is in us not inGod. Our 
limited faculties of thought and speech can only 
approximate to the knowledge of the Infinite and 
Eternal One by means of statements which are 
the more significant because they bear upon their 
face some plainly implied confession of their 
inadequateness to the theme. God cannot be put 
into a definition, or measured by human logic, 
or explained by the ingenuity of hypothesis. 
Orthodoxy makes nosuch attempt. It only holds 
up as the object of faith and worship a God too 
great to be comprehended in the molds of human 
thought or speech, Unity in Trinity and Trinity 
in Unity, or if we may substitute plain Saxon 
words for the anglicized Latin of technical the- 
ology—oneness in threeness and threeness in 
oneness. 

It is well said by Hagenbach in his remarks on 
the Athanasian Creed, (Compendium of Hist. of 
Doctrines I. 267,) “By the repetition of positive 
and negative propositions, the mysterious doc- 
trine is presented to the understanding in so hiero- 
glyphical a form, as to make man fee! his own 
weakness. The consequence was that al) far- 
ther efforts of human ingenuity to solve its appa- 
rent contradictions by philosophical arguments, 
must dash against this bulwark of faith, on which 
salvation was made to depend, as the waves 
against an impregnable rock.” 
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GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 

Neither the Minutes of the last annual meet- 
ing of this body, at Pulaski, (in August last,) nor 
the Pastoral Letter, nor the Narrative of Reli- 
gion in the churches, nor the Statistical Returns 
of the Associations, nor any smallest part or 
fragment of the annual document to be published 
by them to the churches, have as yet been trans- 
mitted to the Committee of Publication. The 
honor of*their office, thus far, has so greatly ex- 
ceeded its attendant responsibility that its mem- 
bers feel themselves in danger of undue exalta- 
tion, like a balloon without sand-bags ; and they 
earnestly beg any individual having the shadow 
of a surmise as to what point in the profound 
Invisible of the interior of the State these 
disjecta membra, or any of them, may now be 
lurking, to relieve their anxieties by an immedi- 
ate communication. If the various reports, &c., 








are not forthcoming speedily, it will probably not 


support must be derived principally through the 
funds of the American and Foreign Christian 
Union. 

A united committee, consisting of ministers 
and members of the several evangelical bodies 
holding the voluntary principle, has been formed 
to conduct the operations of this mission, under 
the direction of the committee of the Parent So- 
ciety in New York. 

The members of this auxiliary committee re- 
side principally in Dublin and Cork, and they are 
assisted by branch committees in various parts of 
the northern and western proviuces. 

Evangelical voluntaries in every part of the 
island are favorable to the effort, and its pros- 
pects of usefulness are limited only by its want 
of agency and means. 

Committee for 1850. 
Rev. J. Alexander, J. Copland, Esq., 

* J. Gailey, E. Dale, - 

“ J. Jennings, A. Dunne, “ 

“ W. Jones, as 

J. McCarthy, i. y ° 
C. Milligan, i . 
W. Shaw, 
J. Strogan, 
W. Mevic, D.D. 
M. Bergin, Esq., 
J. Boyd, * 
G. Campbell,“ 
C. Collins, “ 

Treasurer, John Powell, Esq., National Bank of 
Ireland, College Green, Dublin. 

Sub Treas., Joshua McMullen, Esq., merchant, 
Cork. 

Sec. and Gen. Agent, Rev. A. King, Rathgar, 
Dublin. 


J. McMullen, “ 
W. Morgan, “ 
N. Peterson, “ 
G. Ridings, “ 
J. Woodhill, “ 
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REY. WILLIAM B. LEWIS. 


It has been already announced in the secular 
papers of the city, that this excellent and much- 
esteemed minister of the Presbyterian Church 
died at his residence in Brooklyn, on Friday of 
last week, of pulmonary consumption. He had 
been sick for more than a year past—having 
taken a cold during the week of the anniversa- 
ries in May, 1848, which never left him, but be- 
came seated upon his lungs and finally terminated 
his life. For many months, neither his friends 
nor himself have had any hope of his recovery ; 
but in calmness and with sad submission, though 
relieved and exalted by the good hope for him of 
a glorious Immortality, have been awaiting his 
departure. 

Mr. Lewis was a critical and exact scholar, in 
the original languages of the Scriptures, a clear- 
thinking and consistent theologian, a thoroughly 
honest and earnest-minded man, and a Christian 
in whom a principled and intelligent faith was 
always manifest. He was warmly attached to 
the church institutions with which his childhood 
was familiar, and in connection with which his 
ministry had been mainly passed ; but he was a 
willing codperator with those of his clerical 
brethren who preferred with their churches an- 
other ecclesiastical order, and the memory of 
pleasant Christian intercourse with him and of 
sympathetic labor will be long in their hearts. 

His funeral was attended on Monday of this 
week, at the church in Jay-street (the Third 
Presbyterian), where he for near twelve years 
officiated as Pastor, and was attended py a large 
number of the ministers of Brooklyn and this 
city, of all denominations, as well as by the con- 
gregation to which he had ministered. The tear- 
ful eyes, and the scarcely suppressed sobs, of the 
latter evinced their remembrance of his excel- 
lence, and their painful sense of bereavement in 
his loss. The introductory services were con- 
ducted by Rev. Mr. Noyes, his successor in his 
parish. An address was made by Dr. Cox, very 
appropriate and interesting, and prayer offered 
by Mr. McLane, of Williamsburgh ; after which 
the remains were taken to Greenwood for inter- 
ment. 


THE FATHERS OF DOWN-EAST. 


Not long since we published, on the author-| 
ity, we believe, of the Christian Mirror, that 
“Father Sewall,” as he is called, is the oldest 





minister in Maine. There are some stages of | 
human life in which both men and women do| 
not feel an interest in having it known that they | 
are older than certain others. And there are pe-| 
riods, at either end of the scale of earthly ex-! 
istence, when he who is the oldest likes to have | 
it known that he is the oldest. We therefore | 
with pleasure, mingled with deep veneration for | 
both those veteran soldiers of the cross and pio- | 
neers of the wilderness, publish the following | 
extract from the Bangor Whig, furnished us by | 
a correspondent in that place, from which it ap-| 
pears that Rev. John Sawyer is the patriarch of | 
the Congregational clergy of Maine, and that 
Rev. Jotham Sewall, with all his years and his 
deserved honors, is only the next in succession. 
The Bangor paper says: . 

“Rev. John Sawyer, of Garland, in this 
county, and formerly of this city, was ninety- 





four years of age last October, is hale and hearty, 


preaches every Sabbath, and is as active as 
many men at the age of sixty. _ He is the oldest 
Congregationalist minister in the State.” 


Our correspondent adds— 

“ He was recently in this city soliciting Tes- 
taments, books and tracts for a Sabbath-school 
which he had gathered in a neighborhood of 
thirty or forty families near Exeter, which he 
meets once in three weeks. He gives out lessons 
from the Testament and the catechism each 
time he is with them, and hears them recite at 
the next visit. He also preaches in the same 
neighborhood on the same days. He is bringing 
forth fruit in old age.” 


— ee_—_— 


A COMPLAINT. 


A correspondent in the western part of this 
State, who thinks that “the good cause is in a 
miserable low state” around him, complains that 
the people do not go to meeting in bad weather, 
and that ministers are not sufficiently awake to 
the state of things. They preach too many ser- 
mons on “abstract topics,” and not enough to 
the hearts of Christians. We hope our brother 
is faithful in his own line of duty, be it what it 
may, and if he is so, he will doubtless see better 
days, in answer to his prayers and through God’s 
blessing on his personal exertions. We copy a 
single paragraph of what he says about min- 
isters : 


“Or if they preach on what I may term the 
doctrines of grace, it is in the form of proofs of 
their being in the Bible. Scarcely ever a word 
on experimental religion. That is out of the 
question. No textual preaching—in a word, no 
food for the saint—no comfort—no proof that 
the minister has any checkered experience, or 
that he knows, from having conversation with 
his hearers, whether they have any religion by 
experience. In short, there is no expectation of 
conversions, except by getting up special occa- 
sions; as if the general preaching was never in- 
tended to answer this great end. Or as if they 
believed God would not work, except at “ pro- 
tracted” times ; and then he must work, or they 
will do it for him. But it is He must give the 
new heart. He uses means, and every means 
should be used—and used with the view, and ac- 
companied by believing prayer, for rousing the 
Church to a sense of its duty and privileges. 
These are inseparably united. And also should 
incessantly labor and pray for conversions.” 


—e-——— 


SHALL NEWSPAPERS GO FREE OF POSTAGE ? 


Major Hobbie, the First Assistant Postmaster 
General, in his valuable letter of Dec. 21, 1848, 
informs us that one-third of the expense of 
newspaper postage is now a charge upon the 
Department. 

Amount of Newspaper postage paid for year 


ending June 30, 1848, - 
Add the charge on the Department, - 


$767,334 
383,667 


$1,151,001 


.The department now pays $383,667 to encour- 
age the press, and aid in the circulation of know- 
ledge among the people by means of newspapers. 
And Congress had better pay the whole $1,151,001, 
than deprive the people of the inestimable bless- 
ings of Curap Postace. 

It naturally devolves upon the conductors of 
the press to consider of this matter, and frankly 
to urge their claims and maintain their opinions. 
We must have the question of newspaper post- 
age settled; and it can only be settled by meet- 
ing the views of the conductors of the press. 
Let those views be duly set forth, and all parties 
will coincide, and then we shall have Curap 
Posrace for letters. To iacilitate this inquiry, 
the following suggestions are respectfully offered. 

Senator Allen, in his speech of Feb. 2, 1849, 
estimates the whole number of newspapers pub- 
lished in the country at 2,000, and the weekly 
circulation at 2,000,000, or 104,000,000 per year. 
He supposes that three-fourths of the whole, or 
78,000,000, go through the mails; but this is too 
high, for that number at one cent would pay 
$780,000, which is more than all the postage re- 
ceived from newspapers. If we suppose about 
two-thirds of the postage to come from papers 
paying one cent, we shall have 51,000,000 of 
these, and 17,000,000 paying a cent and a half; 
or 68,000,000 by mail, and 46,000,000 by other 
channels—a supposition quite credible consider- 
ing the immense numbers circulated by carriers 
and sold in the streets in all our large towns. 

1. Will it be an advantage to the publishers 
to have newspapers carried free of postage * 

2. Is it practicable to secure equal attention 
and faithfulness in the post-offices, when no 
postage is paid * 

3. What was the general experience of the 
effect of the law of 1845 in favor of the free 
circulation of newspapers within a circuit of 30 
miles around the place of publication ? 

4. Is the advantage of free circulation to ac- 
crue to the publishers, or the public ? 

5. Out of what fund should the sum of 
$1,151,000, the actual cost to the post-office, be 
defrayed? Shall it be as at present, by a tax 
upon letters, or shall it come from the general 
treasury, by appropriation for that purpose ? 

6. Will the press and the people sustain their 
representatives in making this appropriation 
from the treasury, for the diffusion of knowledge ? 


Total cost of Newspaper postage, 


Mr. Allen’s proposition was to allow the post- 
age-frank only to papers circulating within 30 
miles from the office of publication. This would 
probably include three-fourths of the one-cent 
postages, amounting to about 38,000,000, leaving 
30,000,000 subject to postage, which, at a uni- 
form rate of one cent, would pay $300,000. 
There would then be only $851,000 to be appro- 
priated out of the treasury for expense of news- 
paper postage. 

1. If the government pays $851,000 to defray the 
cost of newspaper postage, and allows 38,000,000 
papers to go tree, by what rule of justice shall the 
publishers or purchasers of the other 30,000,000 
be taxed with postage? 

2. If it is the general policy of the government 
to carry the gfeater part of newspapers gratis, 
for the diffusion of information, is it consistent 
to impose a tax of $300,000 on a part, as a hin- 
drance to this diffusion ? 

3. If the freedom of opinion and of discussion 
is essential to the preservation of political liberty, 
is it proper for the government to cverce the 
people to take certain newspapers, by compell- 
ing them to pay a discriminating tax upon others ? 

4. Does not the preservation of our Union re- 
quire that the post-office should carry out the 
principle laid down in the 42d No. of the Federal- 
ist, to wit : “ TO FACILITATE INTERCOURSE BETWEEN 
THE sTaTEs,” and therefore to promote the widest 
diffusion of opinions and sentiments equally over 
the whole country ? 

5. Is it proper for Congress to legislate against 
the efforts and interests of that class of citizens 
who conduct the various religious, agricultural, 
literary, scientific and other general newspapers, 
which involve great labor and expense, and must 
always depend for their support upon a circula- 
tion much wider than a thirty-mile circuit ? 

6. Does not the impracticability of a just dis- 
crimination establish the principle of Unironm 
Postace, as the only right rule—that all should 
be free, or all charged alike? 


The law now makes a discrimination against 
papers which are not sent from the office of publi- 
cation. No clear statement has ever appeared of 
the reason for this rule. All newspapers alike 
convey information, and it should be the policy 
to afford facilities to all on equal terms. If the 
newspaper postage is ever to equal its cost, it 
must be by encouraging the greatest possible cir- 
culation of paying papers. For it is obvious 
that, in so large an establishment as the post- 
office, the increase of expense would not corre- 
spond with the increase of business. The Depart- 
ment could do twice its present business with 
hardly a perceptible increase of labor. 


A very great increase could be realized by the 
introduction of a more uniform, simple, and prac- 
ticable system. The following plan has been 
favorably regarded by several persons whose 
judgment is worthy of reliance : 


1. That the uniform rate of postage on all 
newspapers and phiets weighing not over 
two ounces, should be one cent, paid in advance. 

2. All regular subscribers to be allowed to pay 
their postage quarterly in advance. Otherwise 
the publisher notified to stop the paper. 

3. All papers not sent to regular subscribers 
o be de in advance at the office where they are 
mailed. 

4. Publishers prohibited from including occa- 
sional papers in dlés sent to subscribers. 


Siete 
be used in all cases except of papers sent to sub- 


} bly to insure its continued success. 


= These to be kept for sale at every post- 
office. 

6. It would probably be for the interest of the 
Department to sell these newspaper stamps in 
quantities of 100 or more, at a liberal reduction 
of one-fourth, or even one-half—the encouraging 
of prepayment and the increase of business more , 


than compensating for the discount. 


This would secure the payment of postage on 
all papers sent by mail, and prevent the mails 
from being burdened with useless trash. It would 
facilitate the circulation of newspapers for pur- 
poses of advertising, electioneering, and other 
objects, and throw the expense where it belongs, 
upon those who send the papers. 

It is thought by some that there ought to be a 
reduced rate for the smaller papers, on account 
of their being of less weight. But it can be 
shown that the difference of weight will not make 
an appreciable difference in the actual cost to the 
government, as the chief part of the expense is 
incurred in establishing post-offices, running mails 
with little regard for weight, receiving and de- 
livering the articles, and making the proper ac- 
counts and returns. Where small papers are 
sent in parcels to one address, they should be 
charged by the weight of the parcel. With per- 
fect freedom to send newspapers through carriers 
and private channels, it is hardly possible to 
make a system more just than that proposed— 
especially in view of the fact that newspaper 
posting now costs much more than it pays. Any 
additional favor to a class of papers, on any ac- 
count, would be partial. 


APPEAL FOR REY, THOMAS DICK, LL. D. 

Mr. Elihu Burritt has published in the Chris- 
tian Citizen a statement of the pecuniary condi- 
tion of the venerable Dr. Dick of Scotland, which 
must awaken a lively sympathy in the numerous 
readers of his works. It appears that Dr. Dick, 
now on the verge of eighty, and unable to labor 
with his pen, is reduced to absolute penury, hav- 
ing no further income from his works, and with 
a widowed sister and three grand-children depend- 
ent upon him for support. Two other grand- 
children who were also dependent on him, have 
recently been admitted into a charitable hospital 
in Edinburgh. Mr. Burritt became acquainted 
with Dr. Dick’s condition by a personal visit to 
his humble residence at Broughty Ferry, near 
Dundee; and has also procured a brief statement of 
his pecuniary affairs from Dr. Dick himself. This 
letter, which breathes throughout the spirit of 
modesty and of Christian simplicity, we should 
be glad, were there room, to transfer entire. 

Recent calamities have so reduced the resources 
of Dr. Dick that the little income which he had 
saved has almost entirely failed; “and from in- 
telligence received by the last steamer, the good 
man is reduced to a state of almost entire desti- 
tution. All his resources are cut off, except the 
respect and sympathy of those who have profited 
by his works.” 

The statements of Mr. Burritt, which need no 
endorsement among his countrymen, are fully 
corroborated by similar accounts in the English 
papers. We are happy to announce that Mr. 
Burritt’s appeal has been responded to by the 
Philadelphia publishers, who propose to issue a 
new edition of Dr. Dick’s complete works, and to 
remit to Dr. Dick $2 upon every copy which 
they shall sell. 

But many who have been profited by these 
works will prefer a more direct mode of testify- 
ing their regard for the author. Such may make 
remittances to Dr. Dick through Harnden & Co., 
or may send their contributions to Mark H. New- 
man & Co., 199 Broadway, who have kindly 
offered to take charge of the same. 


oo 


BISHOP POTTER'S LECTURES. 


Those who have become interested in our 
Boston Correspondent’s excellent sketches of these 
admirable lectures, will find one in the first page 
of this sheet, baving been crowded over from 
last week. 


THE PORTUGUESE EXILES, 


Sprineriexp, Iui., Dec. 13, 1849. 

Messrs. Epirors:—We are much occupied 
these days in ministering to our brethen, the 
Portuguese exiles. They arrived here just in 
time to enter on the severe winter weather, which 
now they, in common with all of us, have to en- 
dyre. They are not much accustomed to severe 
cold weather; and as our city was very full of 
people when they arrived, it was well nigh im- 
possible to provide them habitations; to provide 
comfortable dwellings was out of the question, as 
everything worthy of the name was already 
crowded full. But we have done what, under 
the circumstances, we could, and they are hoping 
for better times. So far as I know, they are con- 
tented and happy. Many of them find em- 
ployment, at good wages and ready pay. They 
are highly valued as laborers, and will soon be 
able to take care of themselves without the aid 
of others. Indeed, the last thing to be looked 
for is that such men should long be a charge to 
their fellow men. If they maintain their reli- 
gious principles and their habits of industry, there 
is but one destiny for them here, and that is 
“ plenty—independence.” 

I perceive by the New York Evangelist, of the 
8th ult., Br. Norton gives notice that they are 
well supplied with clothing and other necessary 
things for the comfort of their families, and re- 
quests, like Moses of old, that the people bring 
no more. It seems to us there must be some 
mistake in this, or surely the one hundred and 
thirty who came to this place were sad specimens 
of his ideas of comfort. Some of them were well 
provided for, and all were comfortable, in warm 
weather ; but how families can be said to be sup- 
plied when they have not even a straw bed to lie 
upon, no bedding or bedsteads, and with only 
their clothes, when the thermometer is nearly at 
zero, is beyond our skill to understand. Not a 
little praise is due to the men, and especially to 
the women of our city, who have labored accord- 
ing to their ability to supply the need of these 
brothers and sisters who were suffering. Weare 
greatly in hopes that the pouring in of such 
abundance as caused Br. N. to issue the notice 
above referred to took place after the departure 
of the exiles, and that [the society will em- 
brace the earliest opportunity in the spring to 
“ fork over,” in full assurance that the wants of 
the Portuguese will require all that remains. 
And should any persons, ignorant of the said 
notice, send a further supply, 1 trust it will be 
carefully received, and in due time forwarded to 
the brethren. Yours truly, 

A. Hate. 


——- ee —- 


BELOIT COLLEGE, 


To the Editors of the Independent : 

I have: just returned from attending a especial 
meeting of our “ District Convention,” cajled for 
the purpose of considering the expediency of dis- 
solving the Pastoral relation between Rev. A. L. 
Chapin, and the Presbyterian Church of Mil- 
waukie, in order to Mr. Chapin becoming the 
President of Beloit College. 

Professor Emerson, who appeared in behalf of 
the college, presented strong reasons why the 
church should give up their Pastor, to enter upon 
the post to which he had been elected; while 
the church, reluctant to part with the man who 
was entirely acceptable to them, and who was 
exerting a salutary influence upon their growing 
city, urged their reasons for his continuing where 
he was. The discussion, however, was conducted 
in a Christian spirit, all the parties referring the 
whole matter to the decision of the Convention 
under God. After patiently listening eight or 
ten hours to the claims presented on each side, 
the members of the Convention briefly stated 
their own views on the subject generally, and by 
a final vote of 12 to 2, declared the pastoral 
relation dissolved. 

Beloit Colleze is rising in importance, and 
growing in the affections of the surrounding com- 
munity. It is thought that the appointment of 
Mr. Chapin to its Presidency will tend consider- 
G, 





Southport, (Wis.) Dec. 21, 1849. 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Dec. 31st, 1849. 

Messrs. Epiroxs,—During the past week the 
new enterprise in Lawrence, to which a council 
was called three weeks ago, has reached its con- 
summation, A careful consideration of all the 
many reasons for and against the movement, 
making necessary two adjournments before coming 
to the result. Services were as follows :— 
Result of Council, by Rev. Mr. Taylor, of An- 
dover 
Invocation and reading Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. 
Briggs, of No. Andover. 
Sermon, by Rey. Mr. Dexter, of the Pine-street 
Church, Boston. 
Reading Articles of Faith, &c., by Rev. Mr. 
Cross, of W. Haverhill. 
Prayer of Constitution, by Rev. Mr. Oliphant, of 
N. Haverhill. 
Fellowship of Churches, by Rev. L. Whiting, of 
First Church in Lawrence. 

WINTER. 
The sleigh-bells are ringing merrily through our 
streets to-day, for the first time this season, holding 
out bright prospects of a happy new year to all 
lovers of jingling locomotion. 
FOREFATHERS’ DAY. ¢@ 


are substances, agreeable yet liable to do injury 
as nitrous oxide, opium, chloroform, &e., whjq), 
tempt to gratification, with the assurance thy; ,. 
tribution, all, would be at a long distane. 
God bas placed this remote in order to cultivate jz 
us self-denial. Sensual indulgence, it is ty po re. 
membered, also blunts the faculties. The drunk...) 
and the debauchee have hard hearts. 

The material world also exerts influences oy, 
us, which are entirely beyond our contro}. Who 
has not felt the cheerful influence of brig); sun 
and clear sky upon his mind and heart, and tie, 
posite? This demands of us as moral being, 4 
sistance to whatever tends to gloom and peoyia,. 
ness. This duty of moral resistance to physical 
evils is more@nd more important in view oy \),, 
efforts in the extension of Christianity oyo; the 
heathen, since one great argument to be placed j.. 
fore their mind is that of resistance to surrouy ji, 
disadvantages. The body has an abnormal, dice... 
ed state. Our first duty in reference to disogsa. 
is to search their causes. These may be hey,,); 
tary, and this unvails a new phase of retri}yy x 
upon our children for our sins. They may be | a 
with us, though not hereditary. They may hay, 
their seat in the mind. 

There are duties imposed by sickness. Opp ;, 
to seck the restoration of health. Another, to deny 
one’s self. Another, to summon the mind to th, 





T « honored anniversary passed quietly here, 
so fur as we know, all celebration of the day being 
here of a private and family nature. The occasion 
was improved by the anti-slavery men, to have & 
grand mass-meeting at Plymouth Rock. What new 
ideas were there elicited, and how much the cause 
of human liberty was thereby advanced, has not 
yet appeared. A large gathering was anticipated. 


REV. DR, POTTER'S LECTURES ON NATURAL 
THEOLOGY, Kc. 


In commencing the tenth Lecture, Dr, P. re- 
marked, that the approaching close of his Lectures 
would oblige him to omit several topics upon which 
he had designed to touch, and he would now pass 
to the consideration of the influence of the material 
world upon us. 

There are two systems of matter which affect us. 
Our own organism, made up of the organs of our 
corporeal functions—and the vast system of the ex- 
ternal world, with which these organs connect us. 
1.—Look at the latter. Consider—Ist, how matter 
operates upon man’s moral nature, in taxing his 
energies of body and mind to supply his animal 
wants ; and, 2d, how it tends toward cine develop- 
ment of the highest powers of our nature, 
1.—This leads us to look at man as a mere ani- 
mal. Place him beside other animals and see the 
contrast! Nature provides them shelter and food, 
but man must create and cook his food, and manu- 
facture his garment, and build his dwelling. Other 
animals are placed near their appropriate food ; 
man often has to travel thousands of miles for some 
of his. Great effort only will obtain it, and effort 
is needed, then, to distribute it. This develops 
the principles of the distribution of labor. Man’s 
new desires. Human wants cannot be supplied by 
mere animal instincts, without the exercise of intel- 
lect, and this under the moral law. We must obey 


industry—and toward others of justice and cha- 
rity. Thus, in the lowest view of man, his moral 
culture is advanced by matter. God has beauti- 
fully given opportunity for the exercise of the 
highest virtues in the lowest situations 
widow, whose highest human aim in daily toil is to 
provide daily bread for her children, may, if con- 
tented and happy in her lot, present a sublimer 
spectacle before the gaze of Heaven than any throne 
or palace. Dives and Lazarus both wrought out 
their destinies through matter. One using it for 
self-seeking, the other in accordance with the 
moral law. 

2.—Matte r develops the spiritual in man 
Take away the hold of hope that surrounds the 
young infant, and he is a being of very little re- 
gard—the most helpless of all things Out of this 


world, as in the case of Caspar Hauser, 
child will vegetate. Though thoughts are not born 
of matter, yet they never develop themselves but 


the saine object to the eye, beget memory and per- 
ception in the infant. The child has to learn to see 
and feel, and manage his muscular system. He is 


isted. And so onward—history, geography, geo- 
metry, &c., by the aid of matter, instruct and en- 
large him, till he arrives at man’s estate. Thus, 
out 
are produced, as the majestic tree sprouts from, 
and roots itself in a heap of foul earth. 

Moral discipline comes also through the external 
material world. Moral dangers spring out of mat- 
ter at every period of life. are 
tempted by appetite—men by passion—old men by 
covetousness, peevishness, and habit. Propensities 
to crime are most powerful at twenty-five. By all 
these disciplinary stages the soul is to be educated 
—parents and nurses are teachers. 

Men socially are developed by matter also. They 
are not satisfied with the mere supply of their ani- 
mal wants; they seek decoration, taste and imagi- 
nation. All this develops. Further than this, 
men seck to evolve great principles out of great 
masses of material facts. We demand civil govern- 
ment also—laws of property—science—philosophy. 
High above these should be religious principle, 
which matter tempts us to violate continually, 
while it continually affords the discipline by which 
it may be strengthened. 

The Lecture closed with some fine remarks upon 
the reciprocal duties of the highest and lowest 


Young men 


trade which says “ naught, naught,” to the seller, 


which he stigmatized as nothing better than rob- 
bery. 

In commencing the e/eventh lecture, Dr. P. pro- 
ceeded to remark that we generally find the intel- 
lectual development of the individual to be in exact 
proportion to the physical causes which have led 
to the exercise of his faculties. But the element 
of the moral purpose of exertion may greatly vary 
this result. Two, whose intellectual development 
is the same, may arrive at entirely different results 


find the same thing true. Extremes, whether tro- 
pical or frigid, are unfavorable to mental and moral 
growth. Where the productions of the earth are 
spontaneous, and the climate enervates the body 
and gives it premature development, the tendency 
is toward moral degradation. 

Means of intercommunication contribute also to 
the progress of human society. No nation pro- 
duces all it needs. Those are generally most ad- 
vanced who have the largest seaboard, giving most 
activity to commerce. There are some nations— 
like children—destitute of the necessary stimuli 
for growth. he more favored nations should act 
to them as guardians and teachers. Civilization has 
not radiated—it has traveled. 


contemplated the elevation only of a part of man- 
kind. Christianity seeks the elevation of the mass- 
es, and this will make our civilization permanent, 
We need a religious international law. Moral 
principle has little to do with the existing code. 
Nations may do to each other what would be infa- 
mous in private individuals, and yet all is right by 


the “law of nations.” God has placed African and 


charity of individuals. The stronger nations must 
take the weaker under their wardship, before cul- 
ture can be universal. 

II. Examiae now that system of matter which 


the body is to hold the soul in contact with matter, 
for its moral and intellectual culture. The suc- 
cessful application of an trument depends upon 
its condition. It must be kept in healthy order or 
t cannot do good work. Animals are guided by 
instinct. Man is given in charge to himself 


teachers and of pupils. Our first religious duty 
is to know our bodily selves. He who disorders or 
debases his body does himself moral wrong. Light 
and air are essential to health of body and soul. 
This whole subject of physical condition has great 
influence upon the progress of communities. Many 
die from their fondness to eat. Pres. Edwards 
studied thirteen hours a-day, lived to a good old 


sical work because he had learned to rise hungry 
from hi table. 

In commencing the frre/fth and last lecture, Dr. 
P. remarked that when the supreme endeavor of 
the soul was to act in conformity with God’s will, 
every contact of mind with matter produced a good 
moral result, Hence the importance of having the 
body in a normal condition. It isour duty to ab- 
stain entirely from all hurtful substances, and to 


them. Paley lays down the right principle, al- 
ways to take the safe side in case of doubt. There 





wants are also insatiable; new supplies awaken | : ‘ 
many of the family have died—so many aged, so 


many infants—so many taken from the activities 


the laws of temperance, patience, prudence, and | 


The lone | 


helplessness the man is to be developed, and this | might be 
exercise begins with matter. Remove the external 
and the | 


as great an experimental philosopher as ever ex- | 


the lowest elements most magnificent results 


and praises the same article to the purchaser, | 


of moral character, Turning to nations, we shall 


It has failed often | 


; : 
to secure a permanent foothold because it anciently | |. é P 7 
“ | liam IV died in June, 1837, and since the 


other nations by the side of the more favored ones, | 
just as he places the poor in cities, to cultivate the | 


| with his place of worship. Mr. Evans has * 


exercise an enlightened conscience in the use of 


relief of the body, The physician may do myo 
| to aid this, as Dr. Rush, when by the words « \j. 
| eagle’s nest,” he rallied the mental energies of 4, 
| enfeebled patient, by the recall of a scene of yous) 
in which both had partaken. We ought to be mo. 
assiduous in attention to those whose disease js ,.. 
companied with mental depression. 

Matter influences the education of mankind. 
is the medium of interconfmunication. A}) ¢) 
senses are material. Our very language is , 
duced by mind acting on matter. The communis 

| tion between God and us is through matter. 1 

| universe is a language. Everything is full of type 
and signs, but we must not look at them exclus , 
ly as the heathen do. There is language in look 
as well as words. We must cheek the tendency ¢ 
extravagance in words in the young. 

Dr. P., in conclusion, lamented his inability 
reach the conclusion of his subject. Various im. 
portant topics must be omitted, as his time was ex 
hausted and his course at an end. His Lecture 
have been largely attended, and have awakenel 


deep interest. Morron 


ee 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Oxrorp, Dec. 13th, 1840) 

A fortnight is a very short interval, and ye 
after an opportunity of weekly intercourse, it 
appears too long a period to be included in ehron- 
icle or narrative: it is scarcely possible to te 
to the members of the family across the water al! 
of interest that has occurred in this active and 
teeming time. Some facts are both too large an 


too minute to be reported. We cannot say s 


of life! How awful and impressive it would be 
| deaths in the British portion of the family / 

“ Death strikes with equal foot the gate ©! 
palace and the door of the hovel ;” but his ¢\ 
when tic enters the palace are more marked, 4) 
therefore we first report, that since the last Aime: 
ican mail left these shores, Adelaide, the Queey 
Dowager, has died, and is buried. This even! 
which has been long expected, took place early 
on Lord’s day morning, the 2d inst., and the j 
| terment has taken place this day, the 13th, at 
| George's Chapel, Windsor. The announcen 
respecting the funeral caused more surprise thar 
| the decease of this royal personage. It was & 
| be by day, and not by night, as customary ; ther 
| was to be no embalming of the remains, no lying 
| in state, and as little of pomp and cerem 





yas 
It became a question of some interes 
whether these peculiarities were the result of es 
| press directions, growing out of the religi 


| feelings and humility of the dying Queen. 1! 


through its exercise. Repeated presentations of | question was decided by a formal notificati 


| which it was deemed expedient to make in | 
Gazette of the 11th inst. By express comma 
}of Her Majesty, the directions of Queen Adi 
laide respecting her faneral were made pub 
and the departure from the usual ceremonial! 
mally sanctioned. The directions thus publis! 
are as follows : 


i 
“I die in all humility, knowing well that \ 
are all alike before the throne of God, and 1 1 
| quest, therefore, that my mortal remains be con 
| veyed to the grave without anv pomp or state 
| They are to be moved to St. Georges Chape 
Windsor, where I request to have as private and 
quiet a funeral as possible. | particularly desir 
not to be laid out in state, and the funeral to tak: 
place by daylight, no procession, the coffin to bs 
carried by sailors to the chapel. Al! those ot 
my friends and relations, to a limited num! 
who wish to attend may do so. My nepli 
Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, Lords Howe a 
Denbigh, the Hon. Wm. Ashley, Mr. Wood, + 
Andrew Barnard, and Sir D. Davies, with my 
dressers, and those of my ladies who may wish 
to attend. I die in peace, and wish to be carried 
to the tomb in peace, and free from the vanities 
and the pomp of this world. I request not to be 
dissected nor embalmed, and desire to give as |) 
tle trouble as possible. 
(Signed) 

“ Nov., 1841.” 

It is not often that we have such explicit res 
lations of what passes in the minds of e» 


“Apenamr KR 





members of society, particularly in our own coun- | personages when approaching the common lev: 
try, and an eloquent rebuke of the principle of| and hence the above is given as having a speci 


vas well as universal human interest. 


| The daily papers have been filled with lo 
jdrawn biographies, which scarcely contai 
| point of interest, and which make these pay 
look rather too much like the court journals 
| some German court, which was all the wo 
the journalist. The Princess Adelaide was | 
August 13th, 1792, at Meiningen, and her ea 
| life 1s said to have been marked by gravity, pie! 
}and active benevolence. Her alliance with 1! 
English royal family had a purely state origi: 
Notwithstanding the large family of George II! 
}on the death of the Princess Charlotte and |) 
| infant, in 1817, there was an apprehended g 

| the succession. Two royal dukes were in 

}to marry—the Duke of Kent, father of (ue 
Victoria, and the Duke of Clarence. They 

| married on the same day, the 18th July, 1*]* 
lthe Duke of Clarence being then 53 and th 
| Princess Adelaide in her 26th year. Twelv’ 
years afterward the Duke Of Clarence becam 
king, and gave the weight of royalts 

cause of Parliamentary reform. The Tories a 
ways reckoned that they had an active par! 

in Queen Adelaide ; but there is good reason ! 
to doubt the truth of the assumption. King W: 


widow has lived in comparative solitude, be 
confirmed invalid. A kind of party brib: 
the Whigs to the court secured £100,000 a ye 
to the royal widow, with the addition « 
palaces, maintained at the public charge. Thi 
is no doubt that a very large portion of this va: 
sum has been annually devoted to charitable 
jects; but while this has lessened any feeling 
| dissatisfaction in respect to the Queen Dowaz 
personally, it does not the less exhibit the pr 

| gacy of party, and confirms the opinion of M 
|}ton respecting the cost of “the trapping: 





constitutes our bodily organization. The office of | Toyalty.” The payments to the Queen Dowaz 


since her widowhood amount to near an 
and a quarter sterling. The payments for thr 
| pees equal those to all the Presidents of 
| United States from Washington down to 
| Polk ! 

| A few hours before the Queen Dowager, Ke’ 


Hence grows up a twofold responsibility, that of) 17 Evans, nearly thirty years pastor of '! 


| church in John-street, London, entered into '¢* 
| Mr. Evans’ name has come somewhat more pro 

inently before the religious public of late 1:0" 
the name of Mr. Noel having been associa'’ 


fered long and painfully, having been muc! ! 
jured in the summer of 1848, by being thro 


age, and produced the greatest American metaphy- | out ofa carriage. He has not been able to pre**! 


{since then. He died at Stonehaven, in 5co!'*! 
and was in his 65th year. Mr. Evans was \ 
‘only son of a dignitary of the Church of bos 
jland; bis father, Rev. Dr. Evans, was a pre’ e- 
dary of Salisbury Cathedral. The son was (he 
brought up under the strongest Church influences 
‘and became an undoubting member of the Churc? 
| His lot was cast in a small village on the Hamp 
| shire coast, opposite to the western point o! ‘ 
jIsle of Wight, and the well-known Needle 
Rocks. In thie retirement, on the edge of \* 


could we thus present a mere classified list of the 
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